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FINANCIAL WORLD, 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


$20 CHRISTMAS GIFT 


A year’s subscription includes 52 week- 
ly copies of FINANCIAL WORLD, 
12 monthly copies of “Independent 
Appraisals,” Personal Advice-by-Mail 
Privilege, and new $5 “Stock Facto- 
graph” Manual, 38th Revised Edition. 
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[] For enclosed $20 check (or M.O.) please enter order for: 


(a) 52 weekly issues of FinanctAL Wort; 


(Ratings and Reports on 1.970 Listed Stocks) ; 
(c) Investment Advice Privilege, as per rules; 


(d) Newly-Revised Annual “Stock FactrocrapH” Manual. 


(J For $11 enclosed please send all above for 6 months. 
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»—> Don’t Delay Your Gift Orders Another Day 


Can You Think of a Finer Gift 
Than a Financial World Subscription 
For Anyone Interested in Investments? 


$11 CHRISTMAS GIFT 


A 6-months’ subscription includes 
26 weekly copies of FINANCIAL 
WORLD, 6 monthly copies of “Inde- 
pendent Appraisals,” Personal Advice- 
by-Mail Privilege, and new $5 “Stock 
Factograph” Manual, 38th Rev'd Edition. 
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at Christmas time. We will SEND GIFT CARD 
with Christmas Greetings and Best Wishes from 


Sender of Gift 


Check here if this GIFT subscription is to start 
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FOUNDED BY OTTO GUENTHER IN 1902 





The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public. 
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“To 


Looking Years Ahead, 
Sylvania Again Enlarges 
Its Research Facilities 


““No business can afford to be static. Products 
must constantly be improved to meet com- 
petition and new demands from customers. 
New products must be found to enlarge its 
services to the public. This is the job of re- 
search, and from it comes a healthy and pros- 
perous company.” 


The above statement was made in 1948 by the 
late Walter E. Poor, then Sylvania’s Chairman 
of the Board, in referring to the company’s new 
Physics Laboratory (left, above) at Sylvania 
Center, Bayside, N. Y. 


And now, as further evidence of Sylvania’s 
determination to meet consistently the chal- 
lenge of “new demands and new products,” a 
new laboratory for metallurgical research (right, 
above) is the focal point of far-reaching re- 
search and development programs both for 
Sylvania and the Atomic Energy Commission. 


Thus, not only through its two research labora- 
tories at Sylvania Center but at a dozen other 
laboratories as well, Sylvania keeps an eye to 
the future, assuring constant progress in the 


years ahead. 


LIGHTING * RADIO « ELECTRONICS * TELEVISION 
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At these two research laboratories, only a portion of the facilities which 
ultimately will comprise Sylvania Center, scientists and engineers are 
engaged in research projects such as metallurgical study for the Atomic 
Energy Commission, color TV, UHF television, navigation, communica- 
tion, powder metallurgy, new magnetic materials, semi-conductor ma- 
terials (for such items as transistors and diodes), and other projects. 


SYLVAMA 


Sylvania ttectric Peedeues inn. yy 1740 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
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reasury financing methods pur- 
T sued during World War II have 
been widely criticized as inflationary, 
and with much justification. Over 40 
per cent of the increase in debt from 
Pearl Harbor to the end of February 
1946 (the date which marked the peak 
in Federal obligations outstanding) 
was funneled into the commercial and 
Federal Reserve banks, causing a 
huge increase in the money supply 
and an accompanying and inevitable 
advance in the price level. 

To a considerable extent, however, 
these developments were unavoidable 
because of the unprecedented volume 
of deficit financing which had to be 
carried out during the war. Much 
sharper censure is due the Treasury 
authorities for the debt management 
policies in evidence during the post- 
war period, which have been guided 
exclusively by the fetish of low debt 
service cost, and have consequently 
leaned heavily in the direction of short 
term maturities carrying lower inter- 
est rates than do long term issues. 


Bank Holdings Affected 


The emphasis on short maturities 
has led to a considerable reduction in 
holdings of marketable issues by in- 
surance companies and_ individuals 
and has consequently minimized the 
reduction in bank holdings as com- 
pared with the cut which could and 
should have taken. place. This has 
maintained bank deposits and loanable 
funds at excessive levels; conse- 
quently, citizens as consumers have 
lost through inflation many times the 
savings they have achieved as tax- 
payers from low Federal debt service 
costs. 

In February 1946 marketable pub- 
lic issues due within a year amounted 
to $67.9 billion, or 34.4 per cent of 
the $197.5 billion total in this cate- 
gory. Today, although the marketable 
public debt is $48.9 billion smaller, 
issues maturing within the next year 
still amount to almost $57 billion, a 
reduction of less than $11 billion, and 
constitute 38.3 per cent of the mar- 
ketable debt. In addition, $17.2 bil- 
lion of bonds become callable next 
June 15, and $6.5 billion of Savings 
Bonds and tax savings notes mature 
in 1953. 

During the past seven ‘years, only 
DECEMBER 17, 1952 










































































New Policies 


Will Change 
Fiseal 
Picture 


Return to orthodox Treasury 
financing methods appears 
likely. Federal debt struc- 
ture will get badly-needed 
overhauling, reducing excess 


of short term obligations 


two new issues of marketable bonds 
have been created, and one of these 
(amounting to less than $1 billion) 
was exchanged for another bond is- 
sue. The other, totaling $4.2 billion, 
was sold for cash last June. Since 
February 1946, there has been a $26.9 
billion decline in the amount of mar- 
ketable bonds outstanding, even in- 
cluding in the latest count the non- 
marketable Investment Series B obli- 
gations exchanged for marketable is- 
sues early last year. 

The frequent refundings required 
by the heavy concentration of the debt 
in- short maturities constituted no 
great problem for the Treasury as 
long as this agency was permitted to 
dominate the Federal Reserve. But 
with the unpegging of Government 
bonds in early 1951, the market rather 
than the monetary managers was in 






a position to dictate terms for refund- 
ing issues, and the Treasury has ac- 
cordingly been forced to pay higher 
rates since then. The golden oppor- 
tunity to fund the excessive floating 
debt into long term issues on attrac- 
tive terms, available almost continu- 
cusly during the early postwar years, 
has now been lost; when the job is 
finally done (as eventually it must 
be) it will be more expensive. 

The incoming Administration owes 
no allegiance to past Treasury poli- 
cies and is not expected to continue 
them. However, the break will be 
gradual rather than abrupt, and while 
more orthodox financing methods can 
be expected, the change will repre- 
sent little more than an extension of 
the trend forced on the Treasury since 
its “accord” with the Federal Re- 
serve. Decisions on the general level 
of interest rates have partly been 
taken out of official hands since the 
return of a free market, but there is 
likely to be more emphasis in future 
than in recent years on replacing 
short term debt with longer maturi- 
ties. 


True Long-Term Issue? 


There has been a great deal of 
discussion during the recent past of 
the possibility that the Treasury will 
issue a substantial truly long-term is- 
sue next year, a three per cent coupon 
and thirty-year maturity being fre- 
quently mentioned. This prospect can 
by no means be ruled out, but it would 
probably be a mistake to anticipate 
such action on any gigantic scale. Too 
great an attrition among short term 
issues over a short period would be 
a significant deflationary influence, 
something no new Administration 
would care to risk—particularly in the 
present state of uncertainty over the 
possible adverse effects on the econ- 
omy of the eventual slowdown in 
armament outlays. 

It seems more likely that the proc- 
ess of lengthening out the average 
maturity of the Federal debt will pro- 
ceed slowly, with major attention at 
first being given to medium term is- 
sues rather than to bonds running a 
generation or more. The problem 
will be complicated by the numerous 
large issues falling due or becoming 

Please turn te page 31 
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Divergent Trends 


For Mail Orders 


Sears, Roebuck has steadily expanded its share of the 


mail order business while Montgomery Ward's share has 


declined. Both now have strong 


he postwar records of the two 

leading mail order concerns, 
Sears, Roebuck and Montgomery 
Ward, furnish interesting examples 
of sharply divergent management 
philosophies. Sears, on the one hand, 
invested roughly $305 million in 
physical plant during the 1946-1951 
period with the result that sales— 
which did not reach $1 billion until 
fiscal 1946—will approach $3 billion 
in the current fiscal year. By next 
year this mail order leader will have 
stores in every state of the Union, as 
well as in Hawaii, and in five Latin 
American countries. 


The Avery Grip 


In contrast, Montgomery Ward has 
held capital expenditures to a mini- 
mum, reflecting Chairman Sewell 
Avery’s frequently stated conviction 
that a severe postwar depression was 
imminent. As a result of this policy, 
the ratio of Ward’s sales to Sears’ 
has plummeted from 63 per cent in 
1946 (fiscal years ended January 31) 
to 42 per cent in 1952. As recently 
as 1940, Ward did 77 per cent as 
much business as Sears. But in spite 
of Ward’s dwindling share of the mail 
order business, Chairman Avery 
(who incidentally is credited with 
doing a top-notch job of lifting the 
concern from the straits in which he 
found it in 1931) has retained a firm 
grip on Ward’s policies. This is all 
the more remarkable in view of the 
frequent departures from the upper 
echelons of the company’s manage- 
ment, and other signs of dissatisfac- 
tion registered by individual directors 
and by large stockholder groups. 

Be that as it may, it 1s apparent 
that Sears’ policy of expansion 
vs. Ward’s storm-shelter philosophy 
largely explains the more favorable 
operating performance of the former 
company in recent years. That is 
not the whole story, however. Sears 
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balance sheet positions 





Cushing Photo by Sawders 


not only maintains a close relation- 
ship with its thousands of suppliers 
(e.g. lending them money at times) 
but it also owns some 20 manufac- 
turing plants. All told, partially or 
wholly-owned affiliates provide an 
estimated 20 per cent of the com- 
pany’s merchandise requirements, 
compared with only seven per cent 
back in 1935. (Sears, it may be 
noted, has important investments in 
such companies as Armstrong Tire & 
Rubber, Florence Stove and Kaiser 
Metal Products.) Ward’s own fac- 
tories, on the other hand, are the 
source of only about two per cent of 
its requirements. The advantages 
reaped by Sears are two-fold; not 
only is the company in a more favor- 
able position to obtain goods in heavy 
demand, but it also obtains both a 
manufacturing and merchandising 
profit. 

There are also significant differ- 
ences in operating policies of the two 
companies. Sears has followed the 
practice of selling customers’ instal- 
ment accounts to banks, although part 
of the proceeds from a $200 million 
five-year term loan (the sole obliga- 
tion ahead of its common stock) has 
been used “in large measure to fi- 


nance instalment-term sales to custo- 
mers.” Ward’s practice is to finance 
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its own receivables, against which 2 T\ 
reserve of 13 per cent has been pro. & attra 
vided. Also, it is believed that about & one 
60 per cent of Sears’ volume is ac. pany 
counted for by hard goods, a some. i Sout 
what higher proportion than in the fa K 
case of Ward. mar] 
More Than "Mail Order" at 
Actually, both companies have long §% Mot 
since outgrown their classification as J ope! 
“mail order” concerns, It was away @ able 
back in the mid-twenties when the § ilar 
two organizations set up their own time 
stores to meet chain store competition 9 whi 
and retail stores—which have been §% som 
growing in importance in recent years Ent 
—now are the source of approxi- 
mately two-thirds of sales for both h 
companies. In this connection, a § the 
majority of Ward’s stores are in com- § par 
munities mainly serving a rural popu- J atic 
lation, although some operate in MBisn 
urban industrial districts. Sears’ ex- § tur 
pansion, of course, has been harmon- § con 
ized with current population trends, § Sin 
such as the movement of city dwellers % par 
to the suburbs and the exceptional J Se: 
growth of the South, Southwest and §% Sin 
the Pacific Coast. ord 
‘Sears, Roebuck can claim many & sto’ 
“firsts” and a few may be recorded & ret 


here. It is the top retailer of general 
merchandise in the country (ranking 
sixth among all domestic corporations 





The Mail Order Leaders 
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No. of Stores...... 701 605 He a ¢ 
1951-52 Sales (Bils.) $2.7 $1.1 BR Se. 
*Sales Index ...... 430 233 “ 
Senior Cap. (Mils.) $200.0 $20.2 HH me 
Current Ratio ..... 3.1 58 | 
Book Value ...... $32.00 $85.34 ™ 
No. of Shares...... 23,646,513 6,502,378 HR stv 
Work Cap., Share. . 0) W 
Sales Per Share... $112 $170 hi 
+1936-40 Av. Earns. $1.32 $3.62 B® th 
+1947-52 Av. Earns. $5.00 $8.98 W 
1951-52 Earnings... $4.73 $8.14 th 
1946 High ......... 495% 104% BR th 
Recent Price ...... 61 61 ’ 
Annual Dividend .. $2.75 $3.00 7 
.. eee 4.5% 5.0% HW 
% Earnings Paid... 58% 37% Fw; 
*For 1951-52 fiscal year, based on 1939-40 = 1¢ 


100. tAverage of fiscal years ended January 31. 
i Sears, Roebuck (24 
weeks ended July 16, 1952) $1.70 vs. $1.80 4 
Ward (nine months 
ended October 31, 1952) $4.29 vs. $5.57. 


Note—Interim earnings for 


year earlier; Montgomery 
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in terms of sales), the biggest news- 
paper advertiser, and the number one 
customer of the Post Office. 

Two of Sears’ newest ventures have 
attracted considerable interest. For 
one thing, in the past year the com- 
pany has been selling (mainly in the 
South and Southwest) the Allstate, 
a Kaiser-Frazer car which bears a 
marked resemblance to the latter com- 
pany’s Henry J. In the early 1900s 
Sears sold a car—known as the Sears 
Motor Buggy—but discontinued the 
operation when it proved unprofit- 
able; Montgomery Ward had a sim- 
ilar experience at about the same 
time. So far, the Allstate operation, 
while limited in scope, has caused 
some raised eyebrows in the trade. 


Enters Foreign Field 


More, however, can be said about 
the second, and latest venture. Ap- 
parently encouraged by its store oper- 
ations in Latin America—where it 
is now the biggest retailer—Sears has 
turned its attention to Canada. The 
company has joined forces with 
Simpson’s, Ltd. in forming an equal 
partnership known as  Simpsons- 
Sears, Ltd. which will take over 
Simpson’s $60 million a year mail 
order operation, as well as its present 
stores, and establish a new chain of 
retail outlets in the Dominion. Simp- 
son’s, Ltd. ‘is the second largest re- 
tailer in Canada, ranking behind the 
T. Eaton Company, Ltd., a privately- 
owned concern. Obviously, the pool- 
ing of Simpson’s familiarity with 
Canadian markets with Sears’ manu- 
facturing and merchandising know- 
how should benefit both concerns. In 
a decade, it is hoped that Simpsons- 
Sears will be doing $100 million of 
store business and $150 million of 
mail order sales. 

The price histories of Sears, Roe- 
buck and Montgomery Ward afford a 
study in contrasts. At its 1929 high, 
Ward sold well over three times as 
high as Sears, and the differential at 
the 1937 peaks was nearly as great. 
Ward’s 1946 top was about double 
that of Sears, but in the ensuing years 
the gap has steadily narrowed. A few 
months ago, Sears «moved above 
Ward for the first time since Sears 
was split 4-for-1 back in October 
1945 ; looking back, on the day after 
the split, Ward closed 30 points 
higher than Sears. Both currently 
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sell around 61. 


The divergent mar- 
ket performances of the two issues 
suggests that investors have taken 
a dim view of Ward's conservatism. 
But while the outlook for the smaller 


Ten Stocks for 








company is not as impressive as that 
for Sears, the strong balance sheet 
position maintained by Ward justifies 
retention of moderate, long term 
holdings. THE END 


New Year Investment 


Here are veteran dividend payers—50 years or more—that 


appear in good position for strengthening portfolios, or 


for year-end investment. Yields are comparatively liberal 


s the stock market averages ex- 

tend into upper levels, the quest 
for seasoned income-yielding stocks is 
intensified. Higher average prices 
mean lower average yields and steady 
narrowing of the field from which to 
choose. The accompanying tabula- 
tion, ten issues, therefore, should 
prove of above-average interest to 
investors who may have year-end 
funds available for investment, or who 
may be in search of issues with which 
to strengthen existing portfolios. 

This is a list of ten high grade com- 
mon stocks on which dividends have 
been paid without interruption for 
50 years or more, and which offer 
promise of continuing payments at 
current rates. 

The dividend record of a security 
is only one of the many factors which 
enter into the determination of its 
investment quality. Economic con- 
ditions are never static. They change 
constantly. Regardless of a corpora- 
tion’s standing in its industry or the 
nature of its products or services, 
sales and earnings are bound to 
change from year to year because of 


factors beyond any individual’s con- 
trol. In consequence dividend pay- 
ments cannot be expected to hold at 
the same level year after year, but 
when the stockholders receive some 
income every year, particularly when 
the record stretches out to a half 
century and beyond, it indicates that 
management consistently has been of 
very high grade. 

The companies represented in the 
table have distributed dividends to 
stockholders for 51 to 72 years, the 
average of uninterrupted payments 
being just over 56 years. Each has 
successfully weathered a number of 
business depressions, including the 
major one ushered in by the market 
collapse of 1929 and extending into 
the early 1930s. They have passed 
through two world wars and _ the 
present Korean “police action’? and 
through two postwar readjustment 
periods. Over the years they have 
shared in our transition from a rural 
nation to a world power and the com- 
plete revamping of the national 
economy. Through it all they have 

Please turn to page 30 


10 Stocks to Strengthen Portfolios 


c-———Earned Per Share——, 


co— Annual—, Nine Months -—— Dividends——_ Recent 

1950 1951 1951 1952 Since 1951 1952 Price *Yield 
American Tel. & Tel... $12.12 $11.00 $9.16 $858 1881 $9.00 $9.00 159 5.7% 
BerGden Co. ......... 4.69 4.20 a2.21 a1.87 1899 280 280 54 5.2 
Consol. Edison ...... 2.44 2.26 1.75 1.99 1885 200 2.00 38 5.3 
Eastman Kodak ..... 409 2.95 1.94 1.71 1902 cl.80 cl1.80 44 4.1 
General Electric ..... 6.01 4.79 2.98 3.28 1899 285 3.00 72- 4.2 
Hreer Ge. ws. es... 3.56 2,48 b1.55 b1.61 1902 1.85 1.90 41 4.9 
National Biscuit . 3.08 2.30 1.64 1.90 1899 2.00 200 34 59 
Philadelphia Elec. . 2.31 2.02 1.51 1.76 1902 1.50 1.50 32 4.7 
Socony-Vacuum ..... 4.03 5.08 3.74 3.80 1902 1.80 2.00 36 5.5 
Union Pacific ....... 14.80 14.59 9.29 9.44 1900 6.00 600 115 52 


*On basis of 1952 payments. 
stock. 


a—Six months. 


b—24 weeks ended June 15. 


c—Plus 10 per cent in 
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Volatile Earnings 
For Soap Makers 


Raw material price changes have caused wide profit 
swings, but growing use of detergents and less de- 


pendence on tallow should tend to reduce fluctuations 


vap is a common essential which 
S everyone must use with little vari- 
ation, theoretically, occurring in year- 
to-year consumption. Thus it might 
be supposed that earnings of the 
leading soap-makers would be rela- 
tively stable. It is rather common 
knowledge, of course, that this is not 
the case. Now and then abrupt de- 
clines and sharp increases have oc- 
curred. The soap industry, like the 
rug-makers and the tire manufac- 
turers, has been seriously affected at 
various times by violent fluctuations 
in raw material prices, and these in 
turn have been reflected in sudden 
earnings swings. 


Basic Materials 


Primary raw materials used in the 
manufacture of soap are fats and oils, 
and drastic slumps in the prices of 
tallow and of cottonseed or cocoanut 
oil mean inventory losses for the soap 
companies. These losses of course find 
reflection in the companies’ earnings 
statements. At other times, inventory 
profits have been the source of sub- 





Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
Sales Earned 
(Mil- 
lions) -— Range — 
$99.5 h $0.25 17 — 7% 
91.6 : 18 —11% 
85.5 y . 20 —10% 
105.4 5 164—10% 
118.9 a 1734—11% 
114.0 : : 25 —16% 
134.0 : ve 33Y%4—23% 
135.4 ; 00 49 —31% 
146.4 ; 25 6034—42% 
259.4 ; : 56 —33 
220.3 g 4534-—-31 
204.0 4374Z—293% 

1950.. 211.9 50%—373% 

1951.. 2238 55144—42 


Nine months ended September 30: 


1951... $173.1 $1.63 kke Tis «eee 
1952.. 189.0 2.94 a$2.00 b46 —40% 


*Divi- 
dends 


Price 
Year 


1938. . 
1939. . 
1940. . 
1941... 
1942... 
1943... 
1944... 
1945... 
1946. . 
1947... 
1948... 
1949... 


*Has paid dividends in each year since 1895. 
a—Plus 5% stock. b—Through December 10; 
recent price 45. Note: 1943 and = subsequent 
years, domestic operations only. 
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stantial gains in reported earnings. 

Procter & Gamble in. 1951 took 
steps to flatten out the earnings curve 
by adopting the “‘lifo” method of in- 
ventory control. In prior years the 
average cost method was used, and it 
was necessary at times to set up large 
reserves for inventory price declines. 

Colgate-Palmolive-Peet has made 
studies of the lifo method but has not 
yet adopted it. Whether it does so or 
not, certain things are happening 
which are helping to stabilize the raw 
material price situation. 

Basically, it’s a shift in emphasis 
from products which require large 
inventories of fats and oils, to chem- 
ically-made products which have 
petroleum derivatives and phosphates 
as a base. This does not mean that 
soap-makers are turning their backs 
on soap, which is still their prin- 
cipal product. But they are never- 
theless putting a lot of advertising 
power behind the synthetic detergents, 
the raw materials for which are much 
less volatile price-wise than are the 
leading raw materials for soap. 

Detergents for home use are sold 
mostly in granulated form. Dreft and 
Tide, for example, are granulated 
detergents made by Procter & Gamble 


and it is significant that this manu- 
facturer recently changed over O-ry. 
dol, formerly a granulated tallow. 
based soap, to a chemical detergent. 
Colgate has the powdered detergents 
Fab, Vel, and the foaming Ajax 
Cleanser which in the short span of 
five years has obtained a lead over 
other competitive products. 

Industry-wide’ sales of detergent 
products have been increasing rapid. 
ly since the war but it has been only 
within the last two years that volume 
has been approaching that of regular 
soap. For the first nine months oj 
this year, synthetic detergent sales 
totaling 1.1 billion pounds were re. 
ported by the soap industry, only 
three per cent under the number of 
pounds of soap sold in the same 
period. Sales of detergents mean- 
while increased 20 per cent, in 
pounds, over the similar 1951 period, 
with dollar sales up 14 per cent. But 
pounds of soap sold were off 9.5 per 
cent, and dollar sales 21 per cent. The 
decline in dollar sales of soap served 
to lower the total under that of the 
first nine months of last year, but total 
poundage of soaps and detergents sold 
showed a gain nevertheless. 


Effect of Detergents 


The effect on the tallow industry of 
the swing to detergents has been 
drastic. Tallow sales to soap makers 
during the last four years have been 
cut by almost one-third and the price 
has dropped from 27 cents a pound in 





Procter & Gamble 


*Sales *Earned 
(Mil- Per 
Year lions) Share 
1938. . $209.3 
1939.. 190.0 
1940.. 205.0 
1941.. 216.5 
1942.. 271.2 
1943.. 302.2 
1944.. 326.1 
1945.. 342.5 4434—36% 
1946.. 346.4 KF ‘ 4754—3534 
1947.. 533.9 : ‘ 4734—38 
1948.. 723.7 : 4734—41¥ 
1949.. 696.7 5754—38 
1950.. 632.9 711%%Z—52% 
1951.. 860.7 80 —62% 
1952.. 818.1 b691%4—62" 


Three months ended September 30: 


1951.. $204.6 $1.22 bag? ae 
1952.. 213.0 1.31 iwa-? .ehegtem one: 


*Years ended June 30. tHas paid dividends ™ 
each year since 1891. a—Plus stock. b—To De 
cember 10; recent price 68. Note: Earnings 
beginning 1945 are after inventory reserves 
credits. 


Price 
-—Range-— 
$1.33  3934—26% 
al.50 44 —33% 
1.83 477%4—35% 
2.00 41 —33% 
1.33 35%—28 
3854—325 
3934—34% 


+Divi- 
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1947 to about 5% cents currently. 
Tallow at the present time is over- 
produced in relation to demand. The 
price decline naturally was reflected 
in adverse earnings results of the 
soap-makers, particularly during the 
middle quarters of 1951, tallow 
dropping from a high of 2134 cents 
in February to 1114 cents at the end 
of the year. Other fluctuations, both 
wp and down, had previously oc- 
curred. 

The inventory situation has now 
been adjusted through write-downs 
by Colgate, this company’s inventory 
valuation reaching the lowest point in 
recent years at $27.8 million as of 
September 30 last (vs. $35.2 million 
one year earlier). Procter & Gamble 
already had reduced the impact of the 
price decline through adoption of 
lifo in the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1951. With ample availability of fats 
and oils, a much better relationship 
hetween raw materials and _ selling 
prices now exists. September quarter 
results of both companies reflected 
both improved profit margins and 
greater volume. In line with larger 
consumer incomes, combined sales of 
soaps, soap powders and detergents 
should remain high. Procter & 
Gamble’s shortenings—vegetable oils 
and confectioners’ butter—have shown 
good growth and now account for 
about one-fourth of dollar sales. 


Competition Is Keen 


Competition within the soap indus- 
try is very keen and millions of dol- 
lars are spent each year for advertis- 
ing, the cost running to 25-30 per cent 
of sales. Neither Colgate or Procter 
& Gamble therefore can be regarded 
as a typical growth company, but the 
latter’s strong trade position has 
brought it a superior degree of sta- 
bility under depressed business con- 
ditions. Like food, fuel and clothing, 
Ivory soap has come to be recognized 
as an essential, and has been an im- 
portant reason for P. & G.’s 61-year 
dividend record. Although Colgate’s 
record of unbroken payments extends 
back almost as far, to 1895, it has 
reported occasional earnings deficits 
so that the shares are of slightly 
lower quality. The current trend to- 
ward detergents, however, should 
result in an improved measure of 
stability for both. 
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Utility Operates 


In Growing Area 


Florida Power & Light serves important communities along 
the East Coast of Florida, as well as other parts of the 


state. 


he common stock of Florida 
Power & Light Company, largest 
electric utility in the “Sunshine 
State,” was distributed by American 
Power & Light Company in February 
1950 under an SEC-approved divest- 
ment plan. Since that time, the stock 
has performed very well marketwise, 
reflecting increasing recognition of the 
issue as a growth situation. 
Operating wholly within the State 
of Florida, the utility furnishes elec- 
tric service to some 354 communities 
and gas service to five. Electric oper- 
ations are of predominant importance, 
furnishing 96 per cent of gross rev- 
enues, while gas provides the remain- 





10 Largest Communities Served 
7—Population—, 1930-1950 


1930 1950 Increase 
<r 110,637 249,276 125% 
Miami Beach.. 6,494 46,282 613 
W. Palm Beach 26,610 43,162 62 
Ft. Lauderdale. 8,666 36,328 319 
*Daytona Beach 16,598 30,187 82 
Coral Gables... 5,697 19,837 248 
Hialeah ....... 2,600 19,676 657 
Sarasota ...... 8,398 18,896 125 
Hollywood .... 2,869 14,351 400 
Bradenton ..... 5,986 13,604 127 





*Electric and gas service; other cities listed are 
served only with electricity. 





ing four per cent. The ten largest 
communities served, together with 
population statistics, are listed above. 

Florida, of course, is a mecca for 
tourists, and year-’round tourism 
makes the largest single contribution 
to the state’s total income. But agri- 
culture and livestock raising are also 
pillars of economic progress in the 
“Sunshine State,” with citrus fruits, 
truck crops and beef and dairy cattle 
important revenue producers. And 
while Florida is not listed among the 
nation’s leading manufacturing states, 
such activities as food production and 
processing and mining operations are 
being steadily expanded. 


- 


Stock possesses above-average growth attributes 


Attracted by Florida’s mild climate, 
more and more people are making 
their permanent home in the state. 
Between 1930 and 1950, for example, 
Florida’s population increased 89 per 
cent vs. only 23 per cent for the na- 
tion as a whole. As the Florida 
Power & Light management points 
out: “For the past 100 years, Florida 


_has doubled its population every 20 


years. Florida’s population in 1950 
was 2,771,305; during 1951 it in- 
creased approximately 230,000, add- 
ing to the local state market a popu- 
lation roughly equal in size to Day- 
ton, Ohio.” 

Looking ahead to 1962, it is esti- 
mated that in that year the state’s 
population will reach 4,000,000 and 
residents in the Miami area will num- 
ber more than a million, compared 
with 573,000 at present. Few areas 
in the United ‘States can approach this 
rate of population growth which, 
more than anything else, holds the 
key to the future operations of Florida 
Power & Light Company. 


Favorable Development 


Also important is the fact that the 
Greater Miami area—which provides 
about 55 per cent of system revenues 
—is rapidly developing into a year- 
‘round resort. Low summer rates, 
“package” tours and other induce- 
ments are making Miami a summer 
as well as a winter playground, with 
the result that an increasing number 
of hotels are staying open the year 
‘round. All this, plus its mounting 
air-conditioning load, is naturally 
evening out the formerly sharp sea- 
sonal fluctuations of the company. 

As a result of the Topsy-like 
growth of the company’s service area, 
Florida Power & Light officials have 
mapped out the biggest expansion 
program in company history over the 

Please turn to page 30 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





"Also FW" refers to last previous item in this department. 
Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 
Consult individual Stock Factographs for 
further vital information and statistical data on these items. 


of Listed Stocks. 


Bell Aircraft C+ 

Shares (22) afford some longer 
term speculative promise in view of 
industry prospects. A $1 year-end 
dividend payable December 26 lifts 
1952 payments to $1.50 per share 
from the $1.12% (adjusted) paid in 
1951. The expansion program at 
Fort Worth, Texas, has been largely 
completed and production of heli- 
copters has already begun there. 
Despite the heavy indoctrination ex- 
penses at this plant, 1952 earnings 
will be close to $3 a share, compared 
with $2.19 a share in 1951. Bell also 
has an important stake in the Boeing 
B-47 jet bomber program through its 
manufacture of engine parts. Order 
backlog is now well over $450 mil- 
lion, much of which is in helicopters. 


Brown & Bigelow C+ 

Shares of this industry leader have 
growth possibilities, but are specula- 
tive; priced around 12. (Pays $1 an- 
nually.) Advance orders of 1954 
advertising specialties indicate a 
record year for the company. All 
products of this type are sold a year 
in advance and the bulk of 1954 
calendar orders will be taken between 
now and March 1. In the first six 
days of the new selling season, orders 
increased 12 per cent in number and 
22 per cent in volume. Orders taken 
in the first week represent the most 
important indicator of the year as a 
whole. The order trend is considered 
a barometer of general business for 
the year to come. 


Cincinnati Gas & Electric B+ 

Stock (now 41) is of good quality 
and has satisfactory longer term 
growth prospects. (Paid $1 on new 
stock plus $1 and 5% on old stock in 
1952.) New generating equipment 
will effect economies and help to off- 
set higher coal prices and increased 
wages. Gross in 1952 probably will 
8 


be around $82 million, or about 4.5 
per cent above the $77.6 million in 
1951. But company estimates that 
profits will equal around $2.70 a 
share compared with $2.89 in 1951. 
Cincinnati’s construction outlay next 
year will be around $28 million in- 
cluding completion of a second 100,- 
000 kw turbo-generator at the Beck- 
jord station. (Also FW, June 11.) 


Consolidated Gas (Baltimore) & 
At 27 shares of this investment 
grade utility return 5.2% on 1952 
payments totaling $1.40. Company 
is offering to its common stockholders 
$16.5 million of 3%4 per cent con- 
vertible debentures due 1967 on the 
basis of one right for each common 
share held. Thirty rights are required 
to subscribe for each $100 debenture, 
and the offer expires December 18. 
Proceeds of the debenture sale will 
be used to repay bank loans of $10 
million and for general purposes. 


Guaranty Trust a 


Now around 365, stock is a quality 
issue in the bank qroup. After in- 


creasing 1952 dividend to $16 a share ~ 


directors of the bank have recom- 
mended that the capital stock be split 
five-for-one. The split, which will be 
voted on by stockholders January 21, 
would reduce the par value of the 
stock from $100 to $20 and increase 
the number of shares outstanding 
from one to five million. Reflecting 
the improved earnings of most New 
York banks, Guaranty is the eighth 
major institution to announce an in- 
crease in dividends in the past three 
months. Net earnings climbed to 
$15.30 a share during the first nine 
months of this year, compared with 
$13.45 in the like 1951 period. The 
split should widen the ownership of 
the bank’s stock since it will bring 
the price down to around $75 a share. 


*Bank issues are not rated. 


Opinions are based on data and information regarded as 
reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest- 
ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


Hercules Powder B+ 


Selling around 71, stock yields « 
moderate return of 4.2%, but is ¢ 
satisfactory growth situation. (Paid 
$3 including $1.35 year-end in 1952.) 
The general slump that affected 
chemical sales during the summer 
appears to be over. Profits in the firs 
nine months were $3.07 a share vs. 
$3.44 in the like 1951 period and net 
for the full year is expected to k 
abount $4 a share compared with 
$4:96 last year. Next year the com 
pany anticipates a sales gain of ten 
to fifteen per cent, but higher costs 
may hold 1953 earnings to around 
the same figure as this year’s. Re 
moval of EPT would add 35 cents. 
share quarterly or about 70 cents for 
the last half of 1953. (Also FW, 
Jan. 30.) 


Houston Oil ; 


Shares, now at 67, represent om 
of the smaller units in the field, bwi 
gas and oil reserves are large. (Pai 
total of $1.50 in 1952, plus 20% 
stock.) The company has announcel 
that together with Time, Inc., it ha: 
formed the East Texas Pulp & Paper 
Company for the purpose of build 
ing a paper mill at Evadale, Texas 
Houston Oil and Time will ow 
equal shares of the new company, 
which will turn out bleached sulphate 
pulp and paperboard with a capacity 
of approximately 250 tons a day. 
The mill would draw a substantia 
part of its wood supply from land 
owned by Southwestern Settlement 
& Development Company, a_ sub 
sidiary of Houston Oil. Construction 
work has been scheduled to_ begit 
next Spring. 


Kern County Land C+ 

Now 57 (vs. a 1952 high of 71) 
stock is a volatile performer and 
decidedly speculative. (Pays $2.2 
annually.) While earthquakes in the 
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California area cut profits from oil 
royalties, this has been made up by 
a lively cattle business and thriving 
crops. Oil did contribute 81 per cent 
of profits in 1951, but the 1952 pic- 
ture will show a much smaller ratio, 
although it will still be the major 
source of earnings. Richfield Oil’s 
discovery of a new field last July 
brought the rapid price appreciation 
of Kern County. Now, almost five 
months later, two wells are producing 
on the property and a third is being 
drilled. The field has made no sig- 
nificant contribution to this year’s 
earnings but it is expected to prove 
important in the long run. While 
profit margin on livestock and crop 
sales is smaller than the percentage 
oi royalty payments carried to profit, 
it now appears that full 1952 results 
will be only slightly under the $2.84 
a share of 1951. 


Monsanto Chemical A 

Selling around 92, stock is a qual- 
ity issue in its group although it is 
influenced by changes in the business 
cycle. (Paid $2.50 in 1952.) Com- 
pany recently placed in operation its 
new multi-million dollar elemental 
phosphorus plant at Soda Springs, 
Idaho, which will be capable of turn- 
ing out eight to nine per cent of this 
country’s total phosphorus produc- 
tion. ‘Monsanto plans commercial 
production of an improved herbicide 
which will permit a lower net cost to 
formulators on an active ingredient 
basis. Earnings in the initial nine 
months of 1952 were equal to $2.97 a 
share compared with $3.34 on a 
smaller number of shares outstanding 
in the like period a year ago. 


National Tea B 
Now at 25, stock represents a 
rapidly expanding food chain. (Pays 
$1.60 annually.) After recently ac- 
quiring the 211-store chain of C. F. 
Smith, National (which had sales of 
$361 million last year) expects to 
attain a $400 million volume this.year 
and probably $500 million in 1953. 
The upward sales trend is expected 
to be accomplished without following 
the current rage of non-food products 
in supermarkets. Recently many 
stores in other chains have installed 
lines of hardware, drugs, beauty sup- 
plies and books, but National will 
stick to fundamental food lines. 
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Northern Pacific C+ 

Current price of 77 is supported 
more by hopes of oil profits than by 
strictly railroad earnings. (Paid $3 
in 1952; paid 1951, $2.25.) Com- 
pany plans to spend around $23 mil- 
lion next year on new equipment with 
about sixty per cent of the expendi- 
tures earmarked for passenger and 
freight cars. It plans to build 200 70- 
ton ore cars at its Brainerd, Minn., 
shops and buy 500 refrigerator cars. 
An additional 1,000 box cars and 
250 gondolas which were provided 
for in this year’s budget, and which 
were not built because of a steel 
shortage, will be constructed next 
year. Earnings in the ten months 
ended October 31 were equal to $3.63 
a share compared with $3.70 in the 


like period a year ago. (Also FW, 
September 15.) 
Reeves Bros. C+ 


At 15, shares, represent one of the 
better situated units in the highly 
cyclical textile industry. (Paid 90c 
in 1952.) After earning 13 cents a 
share in the September quarter, man- 
agement has indicated that an upward 
trend appears evident although De- 
cember quarter earnings will not 
approach the 81 cents a share of last 
year. For the year as a whole, tax 
credits will be heavy and with an 
EPT exemption of $4 a share (earn- 
ings for fiscal 1952 were $2.07), no 
excess profits payments will be made. 
The backlog remains at around $29 
million, the same as at the end of 
June, but all thin-profit work has 
been completed and the margin on 
new work is expected to widen. 
Reeves recently has been working on 
an order for nine million yards of 
cotton sateen cloth for the U. S. 
Government; although this did not 
mean heavy profit, it kept machinery 
running. 


Spear & Company Cc 

Stock is distinctly speculative; re- 
cent price, 8. (Last dividend paid in 
1946.) A substantial interest has been 
bought in Ludwig Baumann & Com- 
pany and there will be a co-ordination 
of activities and executive manage- 
ment between the two home-furnish- 
ing chains, which have a total of 14 
stores. Financial details were not 
given, but temporarily the stores will 
use their present names. 


Timken Roller Bearing B+ 

Stock sells around 46 to yield 6.5% 
on dividends totaling $3 in 1952; 
is a good quality member of its group. 
Shipments in 1952 are expected to 
be about ten per cent below those of 
last year because of the one-month 
strike at five plants in the third quar- 
ter. Sales this year are estimated at 
around $170 million compared with 
$188.6 million in the previous year 
and profits probably will drop to 
about the $4.50 a share level from 
$5.81 last year. Higher costs and 
increased wages were mainly respon- 
sible for a reduction in the ratio of 
profit to sales to about 6.3 per cent 
in the first six months of 1952 from 
7.46 per cent in the full 1951 year, 
and a further shrinkage is expected 
in the last half. 


Truax-Traer Coal C+ 

Stock (now 16) represents a spec- 
ulative situation. (Paid $1.60 m 
1952.) Reflecting work stoppages in 
its mines and the general steel strike 
during the summer, earnings in the 
six months ended October 31 dipped 
to 57 cents a share from $1.01 in the 
like period in the previous fiscal year. 
Profits in the later period are after 
dividend requirements on the new 
convertible preferred stock issued last 
December. If no further work inter- 
ruptions are met, profits could regain 
ground in the final six months to 
bring full fiscal year’s earnings to 
around the $2.95 a share earned in 
the twelve months ended April 30, 
1952. 


Union Pacific A 

Now 115, stock is among the best 
situated issues in the railroad field. 
(Pays $6 annually.) Union Pacific 
has purchased 15 more gas turbine 
electric locomotives, bringing to 21 
the total of these heavy-duty type of 
engines used on its routes. The 
road’s investment in this type of 
motive power now totals $14 million. 
During 1952, 3,200 freight cars of 
various types were produced or 
placed on order in the railroad’s 
Omaha shops, at a cost of about $30 
million. In addition, $11 million has 
already been scheduled for 1953 de- 
livery of 54 diesel-electric locomotive 
units. Although equipment is above- 
average in condition, the road is con- 
tinuing to modernize. 
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California Standard 


Yields 5.3 Per Cent 


The bloom is off the oil stock bull market, but sound 


issues continue to be reasonably attractive for income. 


Pacific Coast leader is among the more strongly situated 


Ithough the bull market in oil 

company stocks has lost much 
of its momentum, shares of the prin- 
cipal units continue to hold attraction 
for investors, largely because of long 
term growth factors and the likeli- 
hood that current rates of dividend 
distribution will continue to be amply 
covered by earnings, until well along 
in 1954 at least. 

Among the more strongly situated 
issues in the group is the capital stock 
of Standard Oil of California, leading 
West Coast integrated petroleum unit 
and also a growing factor in the At- 
lantic Coast area where Calso signs 
are becoming steadily more numerous 
along the service-station dotted high- 
ways, particularly from the Potomac 
River to central Maine. 


Gain Is Narrower 


While California Standard’s sales 
as reported quarterly are still on the 
uptrend, holding well ahead of cor- 
responding prior-year periods, the 
gap has been narrowing with each 
succeeding quarter. Thus, while this 
year’s first quarter gross revenues of 
$246.0 million topped by over eight 
per cent the $227.8 million of the 
same 1951 period, the second quarter 
total of $249.8 million was but 5.3 
per cent more than the 1951 second 
quarter and the $263.3 sales reported 
for the third quarter exceeded the 
year-before three months .by but 4.5 
per cent. For the nine months ended 
September 30 sales of $759.1 million 
ran 5.9 per cent over the $717.0 mil- 
lion earned in the corresponding nine 
months of 1951. 

Earnings for the nine months this 
year exactly equaled the $4.55 a 
share earned in the same three quar- 
ters of 1951, but only in the first 
quarter did net top the same 1951 
three months—with $1.46 per share 
vs. $1.34 last year. In the second 
quarter, net of $1.48 per share fell 
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Standard Oil of California 


Oper- 
ating 
Income Earned 

(Mil- Per *Divi- 
Year lions) Share dends Price Range 
1937.. $192.1 $1.59 $1.00 25 —135% 
1938.. 180.8 1.11 0.70 173%—12% 
1939.. 177.7 0.63 0.55 1634—12% 
1940.. 176.1 086 050 13 — 8% 
1941.. 2050 115 0.75 124%—9 
1942.. 238.4 1.17 0.75 145%— 9 
1943.. 289.7 139 1.00 20 —14% 
1944.. 3288 167 1.00 195%—17% 
1945.. 343.3 194 1.00  2454—19% 
1946.. 3728 2.34 1.15 2934—21 
1947.. 530.1 3.74 160 31%—25% 
1948.. 735.8 5.63 200  36%—27Y% 
1949.. 742.6 4.74 a2.00 35 -—27y% 
1950.. 815.6 5.26 a2.50 457%—30% 
1951.. 975.4 6.05 2.60 55%—44 


Nine months ended September 30: 
1951.. $717.0 $4.55 


1952.. 759.1 4.55 b$3.00 c64%—50% 
*Has paid dividends in every year since 1912. 
a—Plus stock. b—Payments for full year. 


c—-Through December 10; recent price, 57. 





four cents short of the 1951 second 
period, and the third quarter net of 
$1.51 was eight cents under the third 
quarter of last year. 

In the final analysis of the nine 
months’ results, all benefit of the 
$42.1 million gain in sales was can- 
celed by increased costs. This cannot 
well be laid at the door of the tax 
gatherer, since the company noted no 
income tax provision in the third 
quarter of this year and but $35.4 
million for the nine months vs. $74.3 
million charged out in the first nine 
months of 1951. 


Dividend Payments 


From present prospects earnings 
this year may fall slightly under the 
$6.05 per share earned last year, but 
the year’s dividend disbursements to- 
taling $3 per share will be earned 
about twice over. Distributions this 
year were at the regular quarterly 
rate of 65 cents a share plus extra 
quarterly dividends of 10 cents a 








share. At the current price of 57 the 
shares afford a return of 5.3 per cent, 
a generous yield considering the qual- 
ity of the issue, which has an un- 
broken dividend record dating fron 
1912. 

California Standard has carried 
forward a strong development pro- 
gram and a vigorous program of ex- 
pansion in manufacturing and distrib- 
uting facilities. Its crude output has 
increased from a daily average oi 
111,000 barrels in 1940 to more than 
305,000 barrels daily in 1951. Of last 
year’s output 45.6 per cent came from 
California wells, 48 per cent from 
other states and the remainder from 
foreign operations. Refinery runs oi 
138.5 million barrels of crude set a 
record in 1951, but 1952 figures are 
expected to set a new peak, reflecting 
the full year’s operations of facilities 
completed in 1951. 

Operations in the Middle East 
area have been adding right along 
to California’s earning power. Data 
on 1952 operations will not be avail- 
able for several months, but in 195] 
the company received $48 million 
(after taxes) in dividends from its in- 
terest of $103.3 million in the 1951 
earnings of its affiliates. Excluding 
underground reserves Standard’s 
equity in the net assets of the affili- 
ates was $290.5 million at the end of 
the year. 

While they are annoying, and likely 
to be drawn out for several years, 
neither the Federal Government’s suit 
against California Standard and other 
companies alleging overcharges on oil 
delivered to Marshall Plan countries. 
nor the Government’s effort to prove 
that American companies operating in 
the Middle East formed an illegal car- 
tel, appears likely to develop into a 
serious menace to California Stand- | 
ard’s Middle East activities. 


Financial Status 
























































Financial position is strong. At the 
end of 1951 current assets of $409.7 
million, of which $187.4 million was 
in cash and Government securities, 
stood in a 2.3-to-1 ratio to current 
liabilities of $177.2 million. Long 
term debt of $94.5 million included 
$50 million in 1.85 per cent bank 
loans due in 1958. There is no pre- 
ferred stock issue. Capital stock out- 
standing totaled 28.7 million no par 
shares. 
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Broad upswing on good volume has encouraging implications 


for the medium term, but longer range uncertainties still 


dictate concentration of equity funds in top-grade issues 


After temporary hesitation lasting only a few 
days, stocks have resumed their vigorous advance. 
pushing through to new high ground on good vol- 
ume. An important feature of the latest move has 
been the extent to which new peaks have been 
shared by many groups—not only the major divi- 
sions such as industrials, rails and utilities but by 
a large number of industrial classifications, includ- 
ing most of those accounting for the largest seg- 
ments of total market value. (The building, copper, 
farm implement, oil, steel and textile shares have 
been the principal exceptions. ) 


This performance tends to give the impression 
that the market has finally abandoned the selectivity 
which has characterized it for so long, with prac- 
tically all stocks going up together in the good old- 
fashioned way. Such an impression, however, is 
belied by the fact that even on December 8 and 9, 
when the averages showed unusual strength, nearly 
two-thirds as many issues declined as were able to 
advance. On the whole, this discrimination must be 
regarded as a healthy sign at the present stage of 
the market. 


Market action since the election has encourag- 
ing implications for the medium term. It shows a 
disposition on the part of investors to place primary 
emphasis on the excellent present showing by busi- 
ness and the still better outlook for early and mid- 
1953, and not to concern themselves unduly with 
the distant and by no means inevitable threat of a 
letdown a year or more from now. It seems less 
likely now than it did a month or so ago that this 
optimistic attitude may be subject to sudden drastic 
change; it has expressed itself too strongly during 
a period when potential future problems have been 
widely and continuously discussed, and there is 
nothing visible in the medium term business pros- 
pect to change it. 


Personal income, dividend payments, retail 
sales, building activity and industrial production 
are all attaining new peacetime or all-time peaks. 
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Government sources estimate that construction out- 
lays for 1952 will reach $32.3 billion, against a 
previous record of $31 billion last year. The latest 
level is nearly double that for 1947, which at the 
time represented a new high. Furthermore, it is 
predicted that..a further increase to $33.5 billion 
will be witnessed next year. Only a few months 
ago it was felt that a drop in residential and indus- 
trial building would bring a moderate decline in 
over-all building volume for 1953. 


The resignations of WSB Chairman Cox and 
of seven industry members drive another nail in 
the coffin of wage and price controls. While the 
law provides for their continuance until next April, 
price control may become a dead letter (as wage 
control has done already) even before its sched- 
uled expiration. Controls over material allocations 
are being steadily relaxed, and this trend will accel- 
erate over coming months. The expiration of EPT 
on schedule becomes more probable almost daily. 


The recent Army decision to cut back the fiscal 
1954 production of tanks and military trucks had 
an adverse effect on the equities of companies di- 
rectly affected, but this and similar moves (such as 
the reported decision to shift military aircraft 
orders, which will curtail output for a time) will 
have the effect of stretching out the defense effort 
and thus postponing the eventual drop in outlays. 
Slowdowns already effected are now expected to 
reduce fiscal 1953 spending (and the deficit) by $5 
billion from previous estimates, affording more 
scope for tax cuts. 


Despite the favorable medium term outlook, 
the average investor is not justified in pursuing 
an aggressive policy. At present peak stock price 
levels, and in view of the serious longer range un- 
certainties, it still seems wise to concentrate equity 
funds in top-grade issues whose prices and divi- 
dends would not suffer unduly even if the moder- 
ately pessimistic predictions for 1954 are realized. 

Written December 11, 1952; Allan F. Hussey 
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Atomic Field Growing 

The list of companies active in the atomic energy 
field continues to expand, while those already par- 
ticipating in nuclear developments are stepping up 
their activities. General Electric, for example, re- 
cently disclosed that it now has more than 11,000 
employes engaged in atomic energy work. Good- 
year Tire & Rubber, which will run the new atomic 
installation in Pike County, Ohio, expects to em- 
ploy 4,000 at the plant when it is completed four 
years from now. Meanwhile, the nuclear power 
plant for submarines—being built by Westinghouse 
Electric—is described as well on the way toward 
completion and large-scale work on the first atomic 
powered airplane is about to get under way. 

As for the raw material for atomic power, Union 
Carbide has announced that the capacity of its 
uranium refining mill at Uravan, Col., has been 
doubled. This mill, largest in the U. S., is located 
in the Colorado Plateau where some 200 uranium 
mines are now in operation. The scope of explora- 
tion work now going on in this area is said to 
exceed any previous mineral search in history. As 
a result, the uranium supply picture appears bright, 
with recoverable supplies believed to be as abun- 
dant as coal. In this connection, Nobel Prize win- 
ner Arthur H. Compton has predicted that, by the 
end of this century, uranium will supplant coal as 
a commercial power source, with coal then serving 
mainly as a source of organic chemicals. 


Television Output 


Ouput of television sets this year will probably 
exceed the nearly 5.4 million of 1951 and consti- 
tute the industry’s second biggest year. October 
production of 724,117 sets was 75 per cent above 
the similar 1951 month, lifting the ten-month total 
to nearly 4.4 million vs. 4.5 million a year earlier. 
Inasmuch as only 882,440 sets were produced in 
the last two months of 1951, the present rate of 
output should lift final results well above last year’s. 
Shipments to dealers already are ahead of a year 
ago — 4.45 million in the first ten months vs. 
slightly more than 4.0 million in the same 195] 
period. During October alone, 913,779 sets were 
shipped, or about 190,000 more than actual pro- 
duction. In October 1951, 634,117 units were sold 
to dealers. New York State continues the leader 
in television set sales followed by California, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio and Illinois in that order, with 
Texas. a poor sixth. 
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Dividend Payments 


Paced by a 16 per cent rise in oil refining in- 
dustry payments, dividend disbursements of pub- 
licly-owned U. S. corporations rose three per cent 
in the first eleven months of this year, compared 
with the like 1951 period, and will probably show 
a rise of just under three per cent for the full year, 
based on Commerce Department figures. A change 
in payment date by one major transportation equip- 
ment firm was largely responsible for a 13 per : 
cent increase in that field. At the other end of the 
scale, January-November payments by textile and 
leather firms were about 20 per cent lower than 
in the 1951 period, with a number of the reporting 
textile companies reducing or omitting disburse- 
ments. Dividends in all manufacturing rose two 
per cent, non-manufacturing were up five per cent 
with mining payments showing a 13 per cent gain. 


Molybdenum Expansion Goal 


The DPA has raised its expansion goal for 
molybdenum to permit an increase of 41.5 million 
pounds annually (molybdenum content of ores and 
concentrates) over the 288.5 million pounds pro- 
duced in 1950. With a melting point of 4,760 de- 
grees Fahrenheit, molybdenum is regarded as one 
of the most promising metals for high-temperature 
use. The modern jet engine, for example, has an 
operating temperature of about 1,600 degrees Fah- 
renheit and materials with unusual characteristics 
are needed in this field, as well as in rocket motors 
and gas turbines. Molybdenum is expected to get 
the call in many applications of this kind, not only 
because of its high melting point, but also because 
it is the only metal available in sufficient quantities 
to meet the demand. 


Record Truck Output 


Motor truck output in the final quarter this year 
will set a new peak, reports from manufacturers 
indicating that the 1952 wind-up already is at the 
highest monthly point in the 50-year history of 
the industry. Material shortages no longer hamper 
production. The heavy outturn is a contributing 
factor to the persistence of the buyers’ market de- 
spite an uptrend in sales. With December promis- 
ing to produce close to 125,000 truck completions 
the fourth quarter output is expected to exceed 
365,000 units, which would bring the year’s total 
to above 1.2 million. By contrast, Ward’s Auto- 
motive Reports points out, last December’s output 
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of 84,410 units and the 1951 fourth quarter pro- 
duction of 285,248 trucks, were the poorest re- 
corded in several years. The 1952 revival, however, 
comes too late to bring the year’s output at all 
near record territory—1951 ‘still leads all years 
with a total of 1.412.256 trucks rolling from as- 
sembly lines. 


More Lithium 


Capacity for producing lithium, one of the more 
promising rare earth minerals (FW, Sept. 17) is 
being expanded considerably as a result of in- 
creased military and civilian requirements. The 
NPA goal for lithium carbonate, the raw material 
for this element, is 10 million pounds by 1955. 
The principal markets for lithium at present are 
glass and ceramics, lubricating greases, air condi- 
tioning, aluminum welding and brazing, and alka- 
line storage batteries. Principal producers (Foote 
Mineral, American Potash & Chemical, Maywood 
Chemical, and Lithium Corporation) have an- 
nounced expansion programs, or are expected to 
do so in the near future. 


Scrap Copper Exports Halted 

Through the simple expedient of withdrawing all 
allocations of copper scrap for export, the Defense 
Production Agency has clamped what amounts to 
an embargo on scrap copper exports despite the 
fact that exporters hold validated export licenses 
for some 4,000 tons from the Office of International 
Trade. The purpose: To relieve the domestic short- 
age of scrap, caused partly by the fact that scrap 
copper commands 33 cents a pound in the foreign 
market against 21 cents on this side of the water. 
Without allocations, export licenses are mere scraps 
of paper until and unless the available domestic 
supply justifies reinstatement of allocations before 





the licenses expire. With the export outlet closed, 
the Government hopes that holders of scrap will 
release metal they have been reluctant to sell to 
domestic consumers because of dissatisfaction with 
the 21-cent ceiling. 


Corporate News 

General Electric has received orders for seven 
turbo-generators for installation in plants of Ohio 
Valley Electric Corporation and Indiana-Kentucky 
Electric Corporation. 

S. H. Kress’ sales for the eleven months through 
November were 2.2 per cent above the same period 
last year. Company had 261 stores in operation 
vs. 259 in 1951. 

General Motors’ production of passenger cars 
and trucks totaled 205,845 for November and 2,- 
094.854 for the eleven months vs. 190,942 and 
2,659,731 respectively in the like periods last year. 

Allied Stores’ sales: $337.3 million for the nine 
months to October 31 vs. $319.5 million a year ago. 

Union Pacific plans $4 million expansion of its 
Kansas City stockyard facilities. 

A-C-F Brill Motors stockholders vote December 
23 on recapitalization plan. To refinance $3 mil- 
lion notes due May 30, 1953 and authorize 100,000 
shares of preferred stock. 

Allied Chemical & Dye plans construction of a 
$23 million plant for production of nylon-type 
fibre both as staple and continuous filament yarn. 
Plant will have annual production capacity of 20 
million pounds. 

Du Pont plans an expansion and improvement 
program for its Richmond, Va.. cellophane manu- 
facturing plant. 

Wesson Oil & Snowdrift’s sales for the fiscal year 
ended August 31: $175 million vs. $183.4 million 
a year earlier. 
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SELECTED ISSUES 











Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices, nor as short term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons for the 
change—when issues on this page are dropped from the 
list. Purchases should be made only when consistent with 
the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate the 
investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


US. Gov't 24%s, 1972-67 2.75% Not 


American Tel. & Tel. 2%s, 1975.... 95 3.06 105 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 4%s, 1964 106 3.80 Not 
Beneficial Loan 2%s, 1961 3.23 10] 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 3%s, 

1985 96 3.38 105 
Cities Service 3s, 1977 3.20 100 
Commonwealth Edison 2%s, 1999... 3.12 103.1 
Oklahoma Gas & El. 2%s, 1975 3.13 103% 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 234s, 1985.. 3.15 105 
Southwestern Gas & El. 3%s, 1970.. 100 3.25 104% 
Southern Pacific Co. 4%s, 1969.... 104 4.12 105 
West Penn Electric 3%s, 1974 3.44 104.8 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 


Recent Call 

Price Yield Price 
American Sugar Ref. 7% cum..... 132 5.30% Not 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 5% 

(par $50) non-cum 57 4.39 Not 
Champion Paper $4.50 cum 102 4.41 107 
Gillette Company $5 cum 99 5.05 105 
Public Service E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 27 5.19 (1960) 
Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non-cum. 4.88 50 
Wheeling Steel $5 cum 6.02 105 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company position. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 


*Indi- 

--Dividends—, Recent cated 

1951 1952 Price Yield 

American Home Products...... $2.00 $200 36 5.6% 
Colspeen Gore. Vasewes. os. : 220 % -63 
Dow Chemical R 70.80 44 18 
El Paso Natural Gas........... : ; 35 «4.6 
General Electric : : 72 42 
General Foods 2 ! 52 4.6 
Int’] Business Machines : ! 230 «18 
Standard Oil of California ; : ot tae 
Union Carbide & Carbon ; . 69 3.6 
United Biscuit . . 37. 55.4 


* Based on 1952 cash payments or indicated current annual 
rate. t—Also paid stock. 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger proportion 
of common stock commitments held by the average investor; 
stocks listed in the “Stocks for Income and Appreciation” 
classification may be used as supplementary selections. 

* i- 
-Dividends—, Recent an 
1951 1952 Price Yield 


American Tel. & Tel . $9.00 159 5.7% 
Borden Company 3 280 54 5.2 
Consolidated Edison : 2.00 38 5.3 
Household Finance ? 250 41 $3 
Kress (S. H.) . 300 52 58 
Louisville & Nashville . 450 64 70 
MacAndrews & Forbes : 3.00 42 7.1 
May Department Stores........ - 180 32 5.6 
Pacific Gas & Electric i 200 39 5.1 
Pacific Lighting f 3.00 58 5.2 
Reynolds Tobacco “B” d 200 42 48 
Safeway Stores q 240 34 7.0 
Socony-Vacuum ; 200 36 55 
Southern California Edison : 200 37 54 
Sterling Drug : 2.00 34 5.9 
Texas Company ‘ 3.00 56 5.4 
Underwood Corporation . 400 51 78 
Union Pacific R.R. ........... . 600 115 5.2 
United Fruit : 4.00 57 70 
Walgreen Company ‘ 135. 27. 69 
West Penn Electric ; 205 37 55 


* Based on 1952 payments or indicated current annual rate. 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group, but are satisfactory for larger portfolios. 


_ Greater price volatility should be expected from commit- 


ments in this classification. 


*Indi- 
--Dividends—, Recent cated 
1951 1952 Price Yield 


SE ID. bids Dhicd ten hax ence $3.00 i 40 7.5% 
Bethlehem Steel . . 5 a 
Cluett, Peabody , : 26 «(72.7 
Columbia Gas System : 15 6.0 
Container Corporation . ‘ 41 49 
Flintkote Company ‘ 2. 28 «8.9 
General Amer. Transportation.. 3. ’ 63 5.5 
General Motors 4. J 67 6.0 
Glidden Company . 35 «6.4 
Kennecott Copper t j me} oat 
Mathieson Chemical “ 41 49 
Mid-Continent Petroleum ’ . 63 64 
Simmons Company : a 30 8.3 
Sperry Corporation 2. : 44 46 
Tide Water Associated Oil.... 1, ‘ 22 52 
U. S. Steel . . 41 7.3 


* Based on 1952 payments or indicated current annual rate. 
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The Straw Although it had been 
And the common _ knowledge 

, that conditions on 
Camel's Back 


New York’s water 
front were malodorous, the revela- 
tions before the State Crime Com- 
mission have done more than show 
how extortionists operate; given a 
chance to get started, they continu- 
ously increase their price for so-called 
protection. Representatives of lead- 
ing steamship companies, including 
U. S. Lines which recently launched 
our greatest ocean liner, testified that 
hoodlumism had compelled some 
shipping to seek dock facilities else- 
where. New York commerce has suf- 
fered as a result; in time it conceiv- 
ably could be driven to other ports. 
As a nation, we have stoutly resisted 
gun-point bullying: “Millions for de- 
fense, not one cent for tribute.” Will 
the city arise to the challenge? If 
not, New York, and for that matter 
some other metropolises, will face the 
day sometime when commerce will 
feel the weight of “The straw that 
broke the camel’s back.” Business, 
like character, cannot survive indefi- 
nitely if the barriers are let down. 


Stimulating Upon returning to 
Market for their home office 
New Capital after their annual.con- 


vention in Hollywood, 
Fla., the members of the Investment 
Bankers Association no doubt found 
some encouraging signs that interest 
may be reviving in opportunities for 
risk capital. Reports from the nation’s 
financial centers indicate that invest- 
ment funds are flowing more freely 
than before into equities; the larger 
business done on the leading ex- 
changes reflects that trend. Much of 
this improvement is predicated on 
such considerations as the anticipa- 
ted demise of the present: excessive 
profits tax and possible revision of 
tax rules covering capital gains. But 
underlying the entire picture is ap- 
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parently the lift that the recent elec- 
tion has given to people who have 
money to invest. 


Banking A widely read magazine 
Versus recently commented on the 
Busi evidence that President 
usiness 


Eisenhower’s new Cabi- 
net is composed predominantly. of 
business men rather than bankers, as 
if there were a sharp difference be- 
tween the two types in their method 
of approach. To some extent, there 
is; but basically both are interested 
equally in both facets of the problem: 
good business and strong credit. The 
rolls of corporations are filled with 
top executives drawn from the bank- 
ing profession and, conversely, bank- 
ing draws perhaps a majority of its 
directors and many of its operating 
people from the ranks of manufac- 
turers, merchants, utility companies 
and transportation systems. In the 
American economy, the prime motive 
power is free competition. And the 
spur of competition makes it neces- 
sary for the banker to understand 
business, if his bank is to grow; and 
for the manufacturer to know some- 
thing about finance, if his business is 
to expand. The two have a common 
meeting ground. 

One objective of the new Admin- 
istration, if we correctly interpret the 
President-elect’s words is to do away 
as completely as possible with these 
fine distinctions. We suffered enough 
of that kind of philosophy under both 
the New Deal and the Fair Deal when 
labor was treated officially as a seg- 
ment of the economy whose prosper- 
ity was quite independent of the gen- 
eral welfare of industry. And of 
course Wall Street was singled out 
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also for special treatment as some- 
thing different from what it is: a 
market place for money or credit 
needed to produce more things for 
more people. 





Concerning Canadian bankers have 
long been famous for 
their practicality, as 
witness their ability to 
survive the world crisis of the 1930s 
without a major bank failure in the 
Dominion. Consequently, a business 
man of our acquaintance was pre- 
pared to read some valuable economic 
analyses when in Montreal he recent- 
ly called at the offices of The Royal 
Bank of Canada and left taking with 
him the bank’s Monthly Letter. The 
letter dealt solely with the subject, 
‘A Business Man’s Leisure.” It broke 
down the average business man’s year 
into hours and indicated that he had, 
after allowing for a two weeks’ vaca- 
tion, 80 days of 24 hours each of 
leisure. The Letter further suggested 
how this leisure could be utilized to 
good effect in promoting health of 
mind and body. Is health, you might 
ask, an economic subject? The Royal 
Bank obviously considers it so; in- 
deed, the Letter described health as a 
“human being’s precious possession.” 


A Precious 


Possession 


Brevity Although he may not, 
Is to Be as yet, have seen the 
Ciniaded statement that appears 


over his name, a cur- 
rent message to the public from New 
York’s Mayor Vincent R. Impellitteri 
may go down on the records as his 
best for 1952. Slightly overdone with 
expert but mildly distracting art work, 
the simple injunction appears in car 
card form: “SHop Earty. Avoid rush 
hours. Travel 10-4. Mart Earty. 
Use postal zone numbers.” There you 
have it. Good in the small town; even 
better in the large city. The sound 
instruction merits compliance. Its 
brevity is to be commended. 
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FARMLAND IN 1950...A CITY TODAY! This is Lakewood 
Park in southeast Los Angeles County, California, 
where 3500 acres of farmland have been miraculously 
transformed into a community of 7400 modern, attrac- 
tive homes, complete and occupied, and 7500 more 
under construction. United States Steel helped to 
supply the steel for this project . . . steel used for 
everything from nails, reinforcing bars and pipe_to 
stainless steel drainboards for kitchen sinks. 


NEW FLOATING BRIDGE. Designed for quick erection and 
heavy load-bearing, this new floating bridge will carry 
any combat or supply vehicle used by an Army divi- 
sion. The bridge floor is of U-S-S I-Beam-Lok Steel 
Flooring. Only steel can do so many jobs so well! 
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RYBODY LIKES stainless steel. One of 
earliest household uses—for knives, 
ks and spoons—demonstrated so well 
p strength, durability, low cost and 
od looks of stainless steel that today 
dreds of items for the home are 
ade of ‘‘the miracle metal.”’ 


SIX STORIES UP! This Sky Patio pool, offering still another attraction to winter visitors in 


Phoenix, Arizona, is perched blithely on top of a midtown hotel. The all-steel pool, and 
its steel underbracing that extends clear down to the foundations of the building, were 
fabricated and erected by United States Steel. 


OIL IS WHERE YOU FIND IT... even in your own FACTS YOU SHOULD KNOW 
back yard. Light-weight, portable derricks or ABOUT STEEL 
“masts” like this, made of extra strong U-S’S 

High Strength Steel, help the oil industry to dig More iron ore was produced last year 
new wells more quickly and more easily. Below: in the United States than ever before 
derrick at site before lifting into position. in history. The total came to an esti- 
’ — 2 mated 130.4 million net tons, an increase 

of 19% over 1950. 


Listen to. . . The Theatre Guild on the Air, presented every Sunday evening by United States Steel. 
National Broadcasting Company, coast-to-coast network. Consult your newspaper for time and station. 


UNITED STATES STEEL vocctcc ns oun 


Helping to Build a Beiter | 


ERICAN BRIDGE... AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE and CYCLONE FENCE..COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL.. CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL..GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING... NATIONAL TUBE 
WELL SUPPLY.. TENNESSEE COAL & IRON’. UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS..UNITED STATES”STEEL SUPPLY . . Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL COMPANY, PITTSBURGH 
GUNNISON HOMES, INC. + UNION SUPPLY COMPANY » UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY + UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 





No Let-Up Yet 
In Steel Demand 


Despite vastly enlarged capacity, requirements still 


exceed output. Decontrol should expand earnings in 


1953. Leading issues are businessman's commitments 


| horus during late 1945, the spring 
of 1949, and various strike- 
bound periods, the steel industry has 
been operating at or near capacity 
ever since mid-1940. There have 
been frequent predictions during the 
postwar years that the hectic pace of 
steel buying could not be sustained 
much longer, but to date most of these 
predictions have proven premature or 
altogether groundless. There can be 
little doubt that demand would have 
slackened off in late 1950 or early 
1951 except for the Korean War. But 
intervention of this new factor threw 
out all earlier calculations, and its ef- 
fects are still being felt. 

In no strike-free month since April 
1950 has production amounted to less 
than 94.8 per cent of capacity, and 
during sixteen months of this period 
output has exceeded the theoretical 
maximum. The latter performance is 
partly a statistical illusion, since the 
operating rate is computed on the ba- 
sis of January 1 capacity for each 
year, and capacity has bern expanded 
so fast since mid-1950 that by mid- 
year, or before, the January 1 figure 
has become obsolete. 


Facts and Figures 


Ingot capacity barely-exceeded 100 
million tons annually when the Ko- 
rean War broke out. It was increased 
to 104.2 million tons by the beginning 
of 1951, 108.6 million tons a year 
later, and by the end of this month it 
is expected to total nearly 116 million 
tons. In the face of this huge expan- 
sion, steel producers are still unable 
to keep pace with demand. The sub- 
stantial production losses incurred 
during the June-July strike are partly 
responsible for the continuing excess 
of demand over supply, but even 
without this influence it is extremely 
doubtful that consumers, even yet, 
could be obtaining all the steel they 
want. 
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Eventually, of course, the discrep- 
ancy will disappear. Present plans 
call for a further expansion in ca- 
pacity to some 120 million tons an- 
nually, and even before this goal is 
reached (late in 1953) the prospects 
favor an approximate equilibrium in 
steel markets. Assuming that output 
of 118 million tons can be achieved 
in 1953, and that all military uses 
will amount to no more than 14 mil- 


lion tons, civilian users will have over 


100 million tons at their disposal com- 
pared with approximately 80 million 
tons this year. This is somewhat 
more than they are likely to need. 
Accordingly, while operations at or 
near capacity are envisioned for the 
first half of the year, there may be 
some slackening in the ingot rate later 
on. The effects of this development 
will not be uniform throughout the 
industry ; geographical considerations 
and particularly differences in product 
mix will cause some companies to be 
hit harder than others. Wire products 
are already showing easing tenden- 
cies, but sheets, plates, line pipe, 
large-diameter bars and a few other 
items are still extremely tight, with 
conversion business being booked well 
into the second quarter by consum- 


ers fortunate enough to find a place 
on rolling schedules. 

Steel distribution is still tightly 
controlled under CMP, but an in- 
dustry group recently recommended 
that controls be scrapped April 1 ex- 
cept for military and atomic energy 
priorities, and that the CMP set-up 
be relaxed now to permit sale in the 
open market of any production in ex- 
cess of controlled allotments. Earlier 
fears of an iron ore shortage in the 
spring have been allayed by heavy 
rail and water shipments since the 
strike, and nothing appears to stand 
in the way of a production level high 
enough to end the shortage within a 
matter of months. 

Superficially, this prospect seems 
anything but encouraging to actual or 
potential stockholders of steel produc- 
ers. Ordinarily, a transition from a 
sellers’ to a buyers’ market is nothing 
to cheer about, but in this case it will 
have substantial compensation. There 
can be little question that 1953 earn- 
ings of steel companies will be mate- 
rially better than the strike-restricted 
profits of 1952, and it even seems 
probable that next year’s results will 
compare favorably with those for the 
current quarter. 


‘What's Ahead? 


For one thing, ending of controls 
would permit much greater efficiency 
of operations, with corresponding cost 
savings. Furthermore, production at 
practical capacity involves payment of 
substantial overtime and requires the 
full use of all facilities, whereas a re- 
duction in output to 85 or 90 per cent 
would allow mills to shut down obso- 
lete high-cost units. It is seriously 
contended by steel men that they can 
earn as much profit at 85 to 90 per 
cent of capacity as they can at 100 
per cent, and since there seems little 
possibility of a rate materially lower 
than 85 per cent during 1953, profit 
prospects remain excellent. 

Steel issues have fallen well behind 
the remainder of the market since 
early 1951, and seem to have dis- 
counted the adverse factors in their 
outlook. These equities carry greater 
risks than the conservative investor 
should assume, but as businessman’s 
commitments U. S. Steel, Bethlehem. 
National and a few other issues repre- 
senting leading companies deserve 
consideration. 
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Insurance company-bond house controversy over new securities 


issues center of focus at Congressional hearings—Future of 


Federal controls currently appears to be anything but clear 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The Con- 
gressional hearings into the Securities 
and Exchange Commission dealt 
mainly, as such hearings usually do, 
with particular allegations — such 
things as padded earnings here, and 
write-ups there. Otherwise, the Com- 
mittee gave most attention to the con- 
troversy between insurance compa- 
nies and bond houses, as to which 
should get the cream of the new is- 
sues. The SEC itself wants to make 
a further study, which is recom- 
mended by the Committee. Since an 
agency's advancement is tied to that 
of the people it regulates, the Com- 
mission itself has an interest. 

The points of contention, as stated 
both by bankers and insurance men, 
were like those between small retail- 
ers and big companies. Like small 
business advocates, the investment 
bankers spoke of the trend to con- 
centration, the tendency of best issues 
to drift to the big insurance com- 
panies. The figures on volume pri- 
vately placed, incidentally, seemed to 
bear this out. 

In bankers’ testimony and in the 
committee’s own report, there’s much 
concern about the ability of the small 
life companies to buy. But heads of 
such small companies testified, and 
usually they could hardly be distin- 
guished from spokesmen for the Big 
Four. They didn’t want to have to 
register their securities, whatever the 
supposed advantages, which were a bit 
too indirect. 

As to remedies, most thought is 
given to registering privately placed 
securities. This would put bankers 
on a better competitive ‘basis, but 
might not be sufficient. Obviously, the 
old fashioned method of selling in- 
cludes other costs, of which life com- 
panies are free. 


Figures supplied to the commit- 
tee, both by the life companies and by 
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SEC, show that insurance companies’ 
buying competition is serious for both 
investment bankers and their cus- 
tomers. In three years, 1949-1951, 
21 companies with 70 per cent of total 
life assets bought $7 billion direct. 
Out of this amount, moreover, the 
four largest bought $6 billion. 

It’s interesting to notice how the 
opportunity to buy direct, among 
other things, has changed the life 
companies’ portfolios. The bulk of 
their buying is in the industrial field 
—which not so long ago was pretty 
much ignored by institutional in- 
vestors. Requirements that there be 
competitive bidding evidently inhib- 
ited purchases of utility bonds. 

Both the SEC and the committee 
made much ado about resales, free of 
registration, by the companies. In 
money, these don’t amount to much, 
which is why there’s no SEC re- 
quirement. Over a long stretch, how- 
ever, the amount traded builds up, 
so that SEC can make a case, of sorts. 
Evidently, it’s now at work at just 
this. 


There’s some hope that the new 
Republican Administration will re- 
duce the scope of the problem. There’s 
so much bond financing partly be- 
cause taxes are so high. If corporate 


. rates are reduced, there will be great- 


er incentive to sell stocks—and per- 
haps to buy them. 


For at least a week, different 
predictions have been coming out al- 
most hourly on what will be done 
about controls. You can find evi- 
dence for almost anything — that 
they’ll be dropped at once or, at the 
other extreme, that the Republican 
Congress will strengthen them. This 
makes it somewhat harder for the 
people running the show. 

Republican leaders have been tell- 
ing newspapermen that they won't 


decide yet what needs to be done. 
They'll hold the usual hearings first. 
If there’s a good case for controls, 
they add, controls will remain. On 
the other hand, you hear utterly vary- 
ing ideas from the administrators— 
men, incidentally, not making careers 
in Government. 

It’s generally accepted that alloca- 
tions of several metals must continue 
and almost as generally that what’s 
allocated must also be controlled as to 
price. To put together all of the 
variegated evidence in other fields is 
the job, of course, of the outgoing 
Administration. Maybe, according to 
one “inside” forecast among con- 
trary forecasts, there will be no rec- 
ommendation. 


Taking one item, it was sup- 
posed a few months ago that alumi- 
num would be in high supply by now. 
But supply depends on available 
power in the Northwest, which in 
turn depends on water flow. It was 
a dry fall and the streams were not 
running. So the amount of aluminum 
now available is less than had been 
hoped for. 


It’s apparent that wage control 
has been given up, since President 
Truman decided not to apply it to 
the new coal contract. The decision, 
as a matter of course, will apply to 
any contract involving union bargain- 
ing, though not at once to private 
wage and salary agreements. 

The new Administration thus will 
inherit a set of controls partly in 
operation, partly abandoned. Leaders 
don’t argue that the power may not 
still be necessary because the controls 
are not used. So it’s a mistake to 
forecast anything. 


—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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Business Boom 
Helps Paper Makers 


Industrial use as well as publishers’ demands hold out- 


put at high level although slightly under that of last 


year. 


n index to the high standard of 
living in the United States, as 
well as to the rapid turn-over of con- 
sumer goods, is the per capita con- 
sumption of paper. This now stands 
at better than 400 pounds annually in 
this country compared with about 100 
pounds in Great Britain and only 40 
pounds in Continental Europe. We 
have learned in recent years to make 
more and better use of the multitude 
of products stemming chiefly from 
wood pulp, and in consequence paper 
manufacture has made a record for 
itself as a growth industry. 

Between 1938 and 1951 the use of 
paper and paper products increased 
about 129 per cent. The gain reflects 
not only greater use for established 
purposes but also wider applications 
of paper products. All business and 
industry use an increasing amount 
of paper simply for record-keeping. 
Advertising use, including direct mail, 
is considerably greater. Paper cups 
and plates, handkerchiefs and nap- 
kins, and paper containers of many 
new types have become more familiar 
articles in daily usage. 

The greatest gain in any one line 
since 1938, however, is in shipping 
containers, including multi-wall bags 
in which some 400 commodities are 
packed. These include cement, lime 
and plaster, organic and inorganic 
fertilizer, the new manufactured feeds 
for cattle and poultry, and ordinary 
commodities such as flour and sugar. 
Growth products and new uses for 
multi-wall bags have helped lift total 
use of shipping containers by 183 per 
cent since 1938. Heavy volume in 
paper-packaged frozen foods did not 
become manifest until after World 
War IT. 

Reference has been made to the 
annual consumption of 100 pounds of 
paper per capita in Great Britain. 
Back in 1915, per capita consumption 
of paper in the United States was 
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New applications help lift long-term trend 


be 


G aterpillar Tractor Co. Photo 


only 100 pounds, the same as in Great 
Britain now. Except in depression 
times, when the paper industry ex- 
periences severe setbacks because of 
its large productive capacity, the 
growth of paper consumption has 
moved along fairly steadily. There is 
no reason to suppose that it is any- 
where near an end despite the fact 
than estimated output of about 24.4 
million tons this year will fall some- 


what short of 1951’s record 26 million 
plus. Extensive research into new 
uses for paper products on the one 
hand, and normal population increase 
on the other, should lift paper con- 
sumption to around 33 million tons 
by 1955 or ’56. And the total should 
be still larger in 1960. 

Thanks to the combination of ton- 
nage gains and increased prices, dol- 
lar sales have made wide gains in the 
last decade. International’s record 
$637.4 million in 1951 was approx- 
imately three times the 1941 total; 
St. Regis Paper, an outstanding 
growth company which has now be- 
come one of the largest integrated 
producers, ran up total revenues oi 
$196 million last year vs. only $30 
million in 1941 and $25.5 million in 
1943. Scott Paper’s $149.6 million in 
1945 compares with $27.1 million in 
1941, 

It has been impossible to make 
commensurate gains in net income 
for a number of reasons. First, the 
paper industry is highly competitive 
and profit margins always narrow 
sharply whenever customers, or the 
mills, find inventories are getting 
top-heavy. The competition has its 
good side inasmuch as it keeps the 
paper-makers conscious of costs and 
quality, and since costs have been 
rising along with income taxes. the 
industry keeps hard at work on plant 
modernization as well as essential ad- 
ditions to facilities. The cost-price 
squeeze is minimized by more efficient 


Manufacturers of Paper and Paper Products 


——Sales-—. -————-Earned Per Share————— 


Years 
Company ended : 
Champion Paper 

& Fibre... Mar. 31 
Crown 

Zellerbach,. Apr. 30 
Gair 

(Robert) .. Dec. 31 
Gt. Northern . Dec. 31 
Hinde & 

Dauche ... Dec. 31 
Int'l Paper. . Dec. 31 
Kimberly- 

Clar 


(Millions) 
1951 1952 


$106.4 $121.8 
225.8 246.0 


e60.7 
e29.4 


e56.6 
e31.7 


e35.4 e30.9 
e472.5 e470.4 


142.6 


e68.1 e63.6 
e85.6 e73.6 


e146.1 e135.9 
e111.6 e107.8 


e78.9 69.1 
e85.4 e90.0 


Apr. 30 


Oct. 31 
.. Dec. 31 


153.8 


owe ket. 1 
Scott Paper. . Dec. 31 
Union Bag 
& Paper ..Dec. 31 
West. Va. Pulp 
& Paper...Oct. 31 


year. e—Nine months. g—Plus 2% stock. 


1950 


a$4.60 a$43.0 b$2.16 b$1.96 
c8.21 


3.37 
4.33 


3.75 
7.39 


c5.80 


2.42 
5.71 


2.10 
4.08 


723 
12.93 


a—Years ended March 31 of following year. b—Six months. c—Years ended April 30 of following 


Divi- 
dends 
1952 


Annual——, -Nine Months— Recent 


1951 Price Yield 


1951 1952 


$1.50 
3.20 65 


30 5.0% 
b3.88 


2.82 
3.40 


3.12 
4.71 


b2.65 


2.37 
4.23 


2.37 
2.67 


6.21 
8.36 


b3.49 


1.88 
3.38 


2.37 
4.03 


b2.00 


1.63 
2.88 


1.55 
2.38 


5.35 
8.39 


1.27% 18 
3.00 53 


150 22 
3.00 54 


2.40 50 


1.20 23 
21.60 25 


1.00 20 
2.40 59 


3.50 47 
400 80 5.0 
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production methods in which further 
improvement is still possible along 
with other technological change. 

There was a time—in the early 
1930s—when paper capacity was far 
in excess of demand, and the memory 
of it has served to keep investors 
cautious. But unless one feels that 
a major business depression is just 
ahead, a constructive view toward the 
paper industry as a whole is in order. 
Diversification has brought a wider 
base for sales, and paper products are 
being turned out in greater volume. 
In recent months, over-all production 
of paper and paperboard has been 
greater than in the same months of 
last year; although output of paper 
itself has lagged somewhat, increased 
paperboard volume has raised the 
total to higher levels. An extensive 
postwar expansion of plant facilities 
is continuing. 

Leading paper industry shares 
present a wide range of quality, 
with some more suited to risk ac- 
counts than for investment purposes. 
Robert Gair, Marathon and St. Regis 
are characterized by greater price and 
earnings volatility than most of the 
others. At the other end of the scale 
is specialty producer Scott Paper 
(toilet tissues, paper towels and wax 
paper) with dividend payments ex- 
tending back to 1915. Great North- 
ern Paper, biggest U. S. producer of 
newsprint, has paid in each year since 
1910, and while newsprint has not 
enjoyed as much secular growth as 
other divisions of the business, de- 
mand should suffice to maintain a 
high rate of operations. Kimberly- 
Clark, a leading producer of white 
paper, cellulose wadding and other 
specialties, is of better-than-average 
stability, as is West Virginia Pulp & 
Paper. Others listed in the tabula- 
tion are of medium grade with little 
to recommend them for the portfolio 
which puts quality above risk 
ventures. 


Dividend Meetings 


he following dividend meetings 

are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more, or may be postponed. 


December 30: American Can; Clinch- 
field Coal; Nunn-Bush Shoe. 
December 31: Holly Sugar. 
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One day we asked him. 


more than the advice you do. 


yourself someday. 





Why has he been a 
Customer for 20 Years? 


Was it just force of habit? Or was there a real reason? 


“You know,” he said, “the advice you don’t get is often worth 


“T need a lot of information about various companies from 
time to time. But that’s all I want. The facts. I'd rather reach 
my own conclusions about what to buy or sell. 

“So I appreciate the fact that your account executive who 
handles my business never bothers me with useless suggestions 
—never presses for extra sales. 

“And when I do occasionally ask him what he thinks of a 
given situation, I like his level-headed appraisal, his willing- 
ness to check your Research Department for any missing facts, 
even when he knows there’s no chance for a commission.” 

There’s nothing we want to add to that except to say we hope 
you'll want to test that basic Merrill Lynch service policy 
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70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
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January 2: Birtman Electric; Booth 
Fisheries; Caterpillar Tractor; City 
Stores; Columbia Gas System; Fitch- 
burg Gas & Electric; Goebel Brewing; 
Grand Union; National Department 
Stores; Northwestern Utilities; Okla- 
homa National Gas; Sharp & Dohme. 

January 5: Boston Woven Hose & 
Rubber; Sierra Pacific Power; Stein 


(A.); United Aircraft. 


January 6: Collins Company; Fed- 
ders-Quigan; Franklin Stores. 

January 7: American Viscose; Atlas 
Powder; Dickey (W. S.) Clay Manu- 
facturing; Houston Lighting & Power; 
Ingersoll-Rand; Intertype Corporation; 
Jantzen Knitting Mills; Mead Corpora- 


tion; Monongahela Power; Nathan 
Straus-Duparquet; Rochester Gas & 
Electric. 
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AMERICAN ENK A CORPORATION 


DIVIDENDS 
The Board of Directors has declared 
the following dividends on the com- 
mon stock: 

A YEAR-END EXTRA dividend of 
40c per share, payable on December 
27, 1952 to stockholders of record at 
the close of business December 17,1952. 

A REGULAR QUARTERLY dividend 
of 40c per share, payable on Decem- 
ber 27, 1952 to stockholders of record 
at the close of business December 17, 


eee GAYLORD DAVIS, 
Vice President and Treasurer 
December 5, 1952 


TEXTILE and TIRE YARNS 
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DIVIDEND No. 42 





The Board of Directors has declared a 
dividend of 30 cents per share on the 
Commen Stock of the Company, pay- 
able on December 31, 1952 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness on December 19, 1952. 


JEROME A EATON, Treasurer 
December 9, 1952 
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Electric Corporation 
55 W. 13th St., New York 11, N. Y. 


The Board of Directors has 
declared a dividend of Fifty 
cents (50¢) a share on the Capi- 
tal Stock of this Corporation for 
the year 1952, payable Decem- 
ber 29, 1952 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business 
December 19, 1952. 


HENRI SADACCA 
President 






December 9, 1952. 

















MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


A regular quarterly dividend of $1.12} per 
share has been declared upon the shares of 
preferred stock of Bates Manufacturing 
Company, payable January 1, 1953, to share- 
holders of record at the close of business on 
December 16, 1952. A dividend of 10¢ per 
share has also been declared upon the shares 
of common stock of Bates Manufacturing 
Company, payable December 27, 1952, to 
shareholders of record at the close of busi- 
ness on December 16, 1952. 
Transfer books will not be closed. 

FreEpD C. ScrIBNER, JR., Secretary 

December 9, 1952. 


















Automotive . . 

Hudson Motor Car Company 
moved into the low-priced car field 
last week with the Hudson Jet, a 
low-slung six-passenger sedan—fea- 
turing the Hudson “step-down’”’ body 
design, the four-door sedan weighs 
2,800 pounds and gives high horse- 
power in proportion to its weight. 
... The big play in optional automo- 
tive equipment next year will center 
around a luxury item: refrigerated 
air conditioning — already Chrysler 
and General Motors have announced 
that several of their 1953 models will 
offer air conditioning units. ...A 
Missouri inventor, annoyed at being 
unable to lock his car trunk after 
over-stuffing it, decided to remedy the 
situation — his solution, a hook ar- 
rangement (for which he recently was 
granted a patent) which can be se- 
curely locked even when the trunk 
lid can’t be closed. 


Chemicals . . . 

“Which color goes with what?” 
an age-old decorating problem, is 
answered anew by a nationally known 
color authority in a guide to in- 
terior decorating now offered with- 


out charge by Adelphi Paint & Color 
Works—using the Redi-Blend Guide 
to Scientific Color Harmony, vou 
choose a basic or dominant color for 
any room, then note the choice oj 
harmonizing colors that can go with 
it. ... A varnish and paint remover 
formerly sold only for industrial pur- 
poses is now available for home use 
in pint, quart and gallon containers 
—a J. F. Kerns Company product, 
it’s said to decompose varnish and 
paint without harm to the wood. ... 
For decoration plus protection of 
masonry walls against dampness, 
Prima Products, Inc., announces a 
powder trade-named Silitex SF—a 
mixture of silicones and metallic 
compounds, the powder is mixed with 
water for application. 


Gadgets... 

Versatile spice dispenser for mi- 
lady’s kitchen has chambers to hold 
six different powdered or granulated 
spices, any one of which can be 
poured or sprinkled from the cor- 
tainer by moving the brightly colored 
cap on the jar to the appropriate po- 
sition—this novel plastic container is 
a product of Spicer-Ette Company. 

















“Wire Wheels” 
At Low Cost 


Wire wheel "discs" de- 
signed to replace regular 
hub caps give American 
automobiles the currently 
popular "continental 
look" at about one-third 
the cost of purchasing 
actual wire wheels. Made 
‘of heavy gauge chrome- 
plated steel and priced 
to retail at $79.50 a set 
of four, Gay-Lord Wire 
Wheel Discs are manu- 
factured by Gaylord- 
Shelton, Inc. 
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_. . Something else to make life 
simpler for the housewife is a tarnish 
remover called Magic Leaf which is 
mixed for use with any detergent like 
Tide or Breeze—the result is a com- 


quired illumination. . . . A pocket- 
size gadget trade-named the Curta 
Calculator can be used for addition, 
subtraction, multiplication and divi- 
sion as well as for solving problems 





Rovan TYPEWRITER 


COMPANY, Ine. 


pound that removes tarnish from 
silverware automatically during dish- 
washing; manufacturer of the prod- 
uct is Paul-Reed, Inc. . . . Aristocrat 
Leather Products has a new billfold 
featuring an extension-type picture 
holder suitable for snapshots, passes, 
cards and what-have-you — several 
styles are available, each with utility 
pockets in addition to the new accor- 
dion-type holder. ...A golf bag 
which is also a seat strong enough to 
hold even a three-hundred-pounder 


and determining squares, cubes and 
square roots—imported by H. T. 
Kennedy Company, the eight-ounce 
device is manufactured in Liechten- 
stein. . . . Latest model cash register 
developed by National Cash Register 
Company is designed specifically for 
small businesses, and provides item- 
ized printed receipts for customers— 
known as the Class 21 Itemized Re- 
ceipt Printer, it can also be used as 
an adding machine without interfer- 
ing with the cash register total by 


The regular quarterly dividend 
of $1.1214 per share for the cur- 
rent quarterly dividend period 
ending January 31, 1953, has been 
declared payable January 15, 1953 
on the outstanding 442% cumu- 
lative preferred stock, series A, of 
the Company to holders of pre- 
ferred stock of record at the close 
of business on December 26, 1952. 


A dividend of 50¢ per share has 
been declared payable January 
15, 1953, on the outstanding com- 
mon stock of the Company, of 
the par value of $1.00 per share, 
to holders of common stock of 
record at the close of business on 
December 26, 1952. 


is being marketed by a manufacturer 
appropriately called the Sit-N-Rest 
Golf Bag Company — the seat is 
actually a heavy-duty strap resting 


a simple adjustment of a controlling 
device. 


Odds & Ends... 


December 10, 


Secretary 


ROBERT S. MILLER 
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between two hardwood supports Handy letter opener for desk tops 
‘ which open for use. is molded of Bakelite plastic, slits the —— “ 
: envelope about one-sixteenth of an Ryo] REYNOLDS 
“ BP Grocery Products .. . inch — known as the Zipp Letter ve 
h White-Eagle is the trade-name for Opener, it’s offered in two models [rane poe 
a new soap product prepared espe- (one with room to hold a pen or sciasntaimeiinaiaemal 
cially for rapid-service laundries us- pencil, the other designed to attach Tichasoad 19, Virginia” 
ia side-loading washing machines— toa daily reminder pad ) by Emenee ren Eee 
m introduced by Colgate- Palmolive- Industries and can be imprinted for The regular dividend of one dollar 
° Peet Company, the soap is said to use as a remembrance. advertising (SI. ha; o tame on hp caaentien 
A 0.2 complete job in itself... . An- piece. . . . A new type of door and |} 220% stoct has been declored for th 
other boon for the housewife is in the cupboard latch bearing the trade quarter ending December 31, 1952, 
n- f f t d 2 payable January 1, 1953, to holders 
4 orm of an instant gravy powder cur- name Leco-Flex Latch has no springs of record at the close of business 
. . ‘ ° e em ’ ° 
rently being test-marketed in the or other moving parts, is silent and 
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nation’s capital—a product of Holi- 
day Brands, the powder is mixed 
with water for use, is lump free and 
has no fat content. . . . Add to the 
mile-long list of chlorophyll-based 
products now on the market soap 
pads with the green stuff—according 
to Steel-O Manufacturing Company, 
the maker, the chlorophyll has a 


deodorizing effect as the pads are 
used. 


Office Equipment . . . 


A handy portable telephone stand 
to which the instrument is firmly 
clamped helps to solve the problem 
of insufficient desk space—known as 
the Phone-Master, it’s offered by 
Rockaway Products Company in 
black, red, green and ivory... . To 
facilitate the preparation of mimeo- 
graph stencils, two Chicago inventors 
have developed a_ self-illuminating, 
translucent typewriter platen—a fluo- 
Tescent tube inserted through the 
center of the platen provides the re- 
DECEMBER 17, 1952 


trouble free and will last indefinitely 
—suitable for both wooden and metal 
doors, this latch, which is so simple 
that it must be seen to be appreciated, 
is made by Laboratory Equipment 
Corporation. . . . The Tel-A-Glo tele- 
phone cover not only decorates a 
phone but also automatically lights 
up the dial when the receiver is lifted 
(it can also stay on indefinitely, 
serving as a night light, by the flick 
of a switch)—made of Tenite plastic 
in a variety of colors by Stylecraft, 
the phone cover is distributed through 
the Beckhard Line. Portable 
sound analyzer about the size of a 
portable typewriter is designed for 
locating industrial noise hazards—its 
distributed by Herman Hosmer Scott, 
Inc. 

—Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please address this de- 
partment and enclose a self-addressed post- 
card—or a stamped. envelope. Also refer 
to the date of the issue. 





A dividend of twenty-five cents (25¢) 
a share on the outstanding common 
stock has been declared payable De- 
cember 24, 1952, to holders of record 
at the close of business December 17, 
1952. 
The transfer books will not be closed. 
Checks will be mailed by Bank of 
the Manhattan Company. 

ALLYN DILLARD, Secretary 
Dated, December 4, 1952 

















Insurance Company 
of North America 
Ph id, f / f ° 


DIVIDEND NO. 287 


The Board of Directors has 
declared a regular dividend of 
Fifty Cents ($0.50) per share 
and an extra dividend of Fifty 
Cents ($0.50) per share, in all 
$1.00 per share, on the $5. Par 
capital stock of the Company, 
payable January 15, 1953 to 
stockholders of record at the 
close of business, December 31, 
1952. The Transfer Books will 
not be closed. 


J. KENTON EISENBREY 


December 9, 1952 Treasurer 
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Business Background 


Avco home appliance division takes on Big Name competition 





in a new field, and introduces combination washer and dryer 





HAT’S NEW—For 16 years 

Jupson S. Sayre, vice presi- 
dent of Avco Manufacturing Com- 
pany and general manager of its 
Bendix Home Appliances Division, 
has given courteous answers—but 
concealed what was then only wish- 
ful thinking—to the perennial ques- 
tion, “What’s New?” Now he can, 
and does, answer freely. On Decem- 
ber 30, as close to New Year’s Day 
ashe could 
squeeze the cal- 
endar without 
squeezing out 
his prospective 
video audience, 
Bendix will 
present its new 
Duomatic, the 
dream child of 
Sayre, to 100,- 
000 Bendix 
distribu- 
tors and sales- 
men, utility executives and civic lead- 
ers. For the first time on a coast-to- 
coast scale, he explains, a closed- 
circuit big-screen telecast will be used 
to carry the Duomatic preview into 
40 theatres located throughout the 
country. Then comes the really new 
development, which Sayre recently 
presented to a small South Bend 
meeting with music, the new Duo- 
matic itself. Duomatic combines in a 
single operation in a single unit two 
functions that are now performed 
separately by the automatic Bendix 
washing machine and its companion 
piece, the automatic drying machine. 
The Little Woman puts the laundry 
in the machine, some soap, sets the 
dials, and then goes to the movie 
while Bendix washes, rinses, dries, 
fluffs and prepares the clothes for the 
next step, ironing. The continuous 
washing-drying operation, so Sayre 
declaims, “is not only new—it’s revo- 
lutionary.” 


Judson S. Sayre . 


Also New — Ordinarily, one 
might stop there. But Sayre adds that 
something else is new. In 1953, 
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By Frank H. McConnell 





Bendix will spread its wings into new 
kitchen appliance lines: refrigerator, 
freezer and electric range. Here, the 
Aveo unit takes on some of the really 
Big Boys of industrial competition. 
To Bendix, the field is new, but not 
competition. 


Sales Impact—Bendix plans to 
make 75,000 Duomatics in 1953. The 
two-in-one appliance is expected to 
draw trade to other Bendix laundry 
lines; people who don’t buy Duo- 
matics will be good prospects for the 
one-purpose automatic washer ; those 
having the washer now will want the 
automatic dryer or, so Sayre reasons, 
will turn it in on the two-purpose 
Duomatic. “The. automatic home 
laundry industry is gearing to meet a 
demand for more than 1.7 million 
washers and 900,000 dryers in 1953,” 
he says. By reason of stealing a 
march on the industry through its 
new appliance, Sayre estimates Ben- 
dix washer sales will rise 10 per cent 
next year against 5 per cent for the 
industry as a whole and Bendix dryer 
sales will rise a shade more than the 
industry as a whole. “Eventually,” 
he forecasts, “the combination washer 
and dryer will supersede all types of 
appliances now in use.” 


Takes Time—For 30 years the 
Turkish Government has been work- 
ing through a governmental explora- 
tion and development bureau to bring 
in Turkish oil wells, and has come up 
with two fields and one conclusion. 
Neither of the oil fields is important 
and the conclusion is that private in- 
dustry could do the job better. Ac- 
cordingly, the Turkish Council of 
Ministers has stated its intention to 
invite competitive industry to take 
over the job, and enabling legislation 
is expected in the near future. “There 
are great opportunities,” said GEORGE 
McGuee, U. S. Ambassador to Tur- 
key. He should know. Before enter- 
ing the diplomatic service, McGhee 
had made a fortune from oil in the 
Southwest. It seems probable that 


the American oil industry, now that 
the Turkish Government is satisfied 
that no one knows better where to 
find oil than the men whose livelihood 
depends upon finding it, may _ par. 
ticipate in helping tap a new potential 
source. 


Eighty Changes—lIn the public 
mind it has probably appeared that 
the Investment Bankers Association 
of America has been more keenly 
critical of our various securities regu- 
lation acts than most segments of the 
politico-economy of the nation. There. 
fore the faint praise with which a 
House subcommittee damned the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission 
for having done only “a pretty good 
job in protecting investors and the 
public’ may have come as something 
of a surprise. In contrast, IBA com- 
mends SEC and most of the legisla- 
tion covering securities regulation al- 
though it sees the need of changes to 
encourage more investors to put more 
money into business. Capital raising 
runs between six and seven billion 
annually, but two to three times that 
amount is needed. In all, 80 changes 
are recommended by IBA—whicl 
prompts Ew1nc T. Bo es, the newly 
elected president for next year, to 
comment: “Perhaps the battle cry 0 
the recent election might be repeated 
here—it is time for a change—” it 
the rules. 


Seven Road-Blocks—Not long 
ago, President H. E. Humpnreys 
Jr., of U. S. Rubber Company sug 
gested a cooperative effort by Govert- 
ment and industry to remove sevel 
road-blocks in the path of continued 
American prosperity. Four of the 
road-blocks call particularly for Gov 
ernment study: (1) Unnecessar 
Government intervention in business 
(2) Tax policies that destroy incet 
tive. (3) Government’s failure t 
recognize the true role of profit. (+! 
Instability of the dollar. The remait: 
ing three concern Government, bt! 
carry well beyond the confines (| 
Government: (5) Failure to accef! 
the fact that full output benefits @ 
peoples. (6) Monopolistic union pra 
tices, with support of Governmetl. 
(7) Widespread misunderstanding 
the American business system. In ths 
endeavor, the Eisenhower call {0 
teamwork gives promise of results. 


FINANCIAL WORL 
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CORPORATE EARNINGS 





EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 1952 1951 


40 Weeks to October 5 


Amer. Hard Rubber...... $0.14 $3.34 
Artloom Carpet ......... 0.63 D0.67 
Chesapeake Corp. ....... 3.05 7.03 
Corning Glass Works.... 2.58 2.88 
Cushman’s Sons ......... p19.53 _p15.44 
Du Mont (Allen B.)..... a0.11 aD0.18 
Elgin Nat’l Watch....... 1.07 1.49 
Pitta Gis si va cigs voces 2.71 3.33 
Interstate Bakeries ...... 2.38 2.10 
pS fe eee 2.88 4.23 
Natiotial PG o.i.060 2808 1.33 1.58 
Tile BOO oic<cdnncued 0.24 0.88 

12 Months to September 30 
Amalgamated Sugar ..... 3.02 3.24 
Amer. Water Works..... 0.65 0.91 
Ashland Oil & Ref........ 2.46 2.56 
Beech Aircraft .......... 2.82 1.23 
Black & Decker.......... 5.74 6.36 
Burlington Mills ......... 1.09 1.93 
ee 1.25 1.99 
eS? eS Of ee 2.38 5.34 
Calif. Electric Power..... 0.90 0.55 
Califoomin Baie oc. ...ccs.. 4.60 5.89 
Canada Vinegars, Ltd..... *1.10 *1.26 
Canadian Car & Foundry. *2.29 *1.54 
Cent. Illinois P. S........ 1.55 1.47 
Cent. Violeta Sugar...... 2.83 1.41 
Citizens Utilities ........ 0.85 0.72 
Colorado Central Power.. 1.38 1.35 
Community Pub. Sve..... 1.63 1.16 
Continental Car-Na-Var.. 0.004 0.08 
Dayton Power & Light... 2.67 2.82 
Duke Pewee 2.0.66 60s... 2.30 2.10 
Duquesne Light ......... 2.05 1.96 
E! Paso Natural Gas..... 2.86 3.32 
Empire District Elec...... 2.49 1.94 
Federal Machine & Welder 0.99 0.63 
Florida Power .......... 1.67 1.23 
Florida Pub. Utilities... .. 0.82 0.73 
Galveston-Houston ....... 1.55 1.57 
Guantanamo Sugar ...... D0.21 2.15 
Gulf States Utilities...... 1.82 1.61 
ek Ee Fe ee 1.15 2.13 
Illinois Zime ............. 1.25 2.65 
Interstate Power ........ 0.84 0.78 
Iowa-Ill. G. & E.......... 2.12 2.24 
Jamaica Public Serv...... *1.02 *0.79 
Kansas Pwr. & Light.... 1.44 1.27 
Louisville G. & E......... 3.22 3.32 
Maine Public Service..... 1.35 1.66 
Metropolitan Edison ..... p25.18  p24.79 
Mt. States Power........ 1.07 1.18 
Nash-Kelvinator ........ 2.90 3.74 
Northeastern Water ..... 1.08 0.95 
Pacific Lighting ......... 4.32 3.53 
Parker Rust Proof...... 3.21 3.61 
Peoples Gas Lt. & Coke.. 9.84 9.21 
Philadelphia Electric ... 2.28 2.00 
Potomac Edison ........ p38.85 p35.68 
Potomac Elec. Power.... 1.38 1.09 
Puget Sound Pwr. & Lt.. 1.65 1.69 
So. Carolina El. & G..... 0.80 0.53 
Southern Calif. Water... 0.65 0.99 
Southern Natural Gas... 2.37 2.14 
Standard-Coosa-Thatcher.. 1.27 2.02 
Textiles geal Re See ae 2.61 4.01 
Union Electric (Mo.).... p28.38 25.19 
United Gas Corp......... 1.40 1.52 
United Utilities ......... 1.45 1.17 
Walgreen Co. .......... 2.44 2.83 
Wayne Screw .......... 0.24 0.29 
Woodward Governor .... 4.66 2.94 

9 Months to September 30 
Amer, Seal-Kap ........ 0.61 sand 
Arkansas Western Gas... 0.81 0.88 
MeMie WER: . dinss. dacs. 2.33 2.21 





EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: = 1952 1951 


9 Months to September 30 


Chicago Pneumatic Tool.. $8.45 $9.08 
Colonial Sand & Stone... 0.74 0.70 
CS | PO eee 0.35 0.84 
Dominguez Oil Fields.... 2.53 3.07 
N. Y. City Omnibus..... 1.79 2.06 
Powdrell & Alexander... D0.97 0.57 
Reading Tube .......... b0.69 b0.79 
Republic Service ........ 1.00 0.78 
) ON aC Serres 1.26 0.92 
Victor Products .....<.. 0.22 0.92 

6 Months to September 30 
Bulova Wate: 2.2... s uc 2.56 2.94 
Phillips Packing ........ 0.30 1.26 


Western Condensing .... 0.80 1.33 
3 Months to September 30 
2 


Atlas Plywood ......... 0.25 0.22 
Beckman Instruments ... 0.18 0.14 
. at SS eer 0.94 0.86 
ge errrrre re 0.29 0.51 
ee ree 0.10 0.05 
Family Finance ......... 0.43 0.39 
Fox (Peter) Brewing... 0.12 0.15 
Franklin Stores ........ 0.58 0.57 
Hancock OF 3 ....60..08. 0.30 0.15 
Kerr-McGee Oil ........ 0.60 0.46 
Meredith Publishing .... 1.08 1.20 
Nati Airlines .......:.. 0.09 0.22 
O’okiep Copper ......... 2.77 1.37 
United Wallpaper ...... 0.01 D0.19 

39 Weeks to September 29 
Tang-Sol Elec. ......... 2.49 3.16 

39 Weeks to September 27 
tk 0.16 0.27 


Twentieth Century-Fox... 1.39 0.69 
26 Weeks to September 27 
ees: * 1.24 1.93 
13 Weeks to September 27 
Monogram Pictures ..... 0.16 0.19 
36 Weeks to September 6 

Eastman Kodak ........ 1.71 1.94 
Safeway Stores ......... 1.22 1.34 
12 Months to August 31 

Amer. Forging & Socket. 0.77 1.21 


American Stores 


| eee 2.01 2.23 
Corby (H.) Distillery....  *0.71 *1.19 
Dayton Malleable Iron... 4.29 5.17 
SE as ow une akor’ 1.31 1.68 
Hallicrafters Co. ....... 0.46 0.82 
Hudson Pulp & Paper... c2.01 c2.97 
Inf] Millie... 2.5.50 3.78 3.48 
Jacobsen Mfg. .......... 1.44 2.60 
Jantzen Knitting ........ 2.06 1.96 
Mackintosh-Hemphill .... 2.55 3.50 
Madison Square Garden.. 0.71 0.75 
( 32. Sere 1.32 1.51 
Nat'l Linen Service...... 0.90 1.10 
Nat’! Shirt Shops........ 1.73 2.01 
Robbins & Myers........ 7.12 7.56 
EE, SE, cd eSee ne kets 4.00 3.33 
United Specialties ...... 2.31 3.21 
Walker (Hiram) 

Gooderham & Worts... 5.43 7.23 
Lk. See 2.74 3.46 
Wilson-Jones ........... 1.33 2.46 
Woodall Industries ...... 1.21 3.01 

12 Months to July 31 
Buffalo-Eclipse .......... 3.47 3.99 
6 Months to July 31 
Rea. Ce oli ix dids 0.13 0.21 
39 Weeks to July 26 
Republic Pictures ....... 0.28 0.24 





*Canadian currency. a—Class A stock. b—Class 
B_ stock. c—Combined Class A and Class B 
stock. p—Preferred stock. D—Deficit. 





DECEMBER 17, 1952 








PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


CDi vsdeaill Notice 





Dividends of $1.10 a share on the 
4.4% Preferred Stock, $1.07% a 
share on the 4.3% Preferred Stock, 
and 95 cents a share on the 3.8% 
Preferred Stock have been declared, 
payable February 1, 1953 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business on January 9, 1953. 


Checks will be mailed. 
C. WINNER, 


Treasurer 
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KNOTT HOTELS CORPORATION 


Notice of Dividend No. 69 


The Board of Directors of Knott 
Hotels Corporation has this day 
declared a dividend of 25¢ per 
share payable on Dec. 20, 1952 
to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on Dec. 11, 1952. 


Willard E. Dodd 


Treasurer 


New York, N. Y.: Dec. 4, 1952 








Exide 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY 
COMPANY 


209th Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


The Directors have declared from the 
Accumulated Surplus of the Company a 
year-end dividend for the year 1952 of 
fifty cents ($.50) per share on the 
Common Stock, payable December 22. 
1952, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on December 15, 
1952. Checks will be mailed. 

H. C. ALLAN, 

Secretary and Treasurer 


Philadelphia, December 5, 1952. 














a QUARTERLY DIVIDEND NOTICE %. 
The ARO EQUIPMENT CORP. 
Bryan, Ohio 

stock payable Janu- 
ary 1Sth to share- 


e The Board of Di- 

rectors has declared 

a regular quarterly 

holders of record at the close of 
business January 2, 1953. 

L. L. HAWK 





share of common 





dividend of 20c per 
Sec.-Treas. - 


"sea 25, 1952 








Available on request. 


You'll enjoy and profit from 
reading ‘Market Pointers,” 
a highlight report prepared 
monthly by our Research De- 
partment. Contains major 
articles; timely stock lists; 
security facts, figures and 
forecasts .. . For your copy, 
write today to Dept. F-1. 


Members New York Stock Exchange, Other 
Principal Security & Commodity Exchanges 


One Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 





Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company 


Dividend Notice 


At a meeting of the Board of Direc- 
tors held today a final dividend of 
seventy-five cents per share on the 
Ordinary Capital Stock was declared in 
respect of the year 1952, payable in 
Canadian funds on February 27, 1953, 
to shareholders of record at 3:30 p.m. 
on December 30, 1952. 


By order of the Board. 
FREDERICK BRAMLEY, Secretary. 


Montreal, December 8, 1952. 

















New York & Honduras Rosario 
Mining Company 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
December 10, 1952 
DIVIDEND NO. 401 

The Board of Directors of this Company, at 

a Meeting held this day. declared a dividend 

of One Dollar ($1.00) per share on the out- 

standing capital stock, payable on December 24, 

1952, to stockholders of record at the close of 

business on December 16, 1952. This distribution 

represents the final dividend in respect of earnings 
for the year 1952. 

W. C. LANGLEY, Treasurer. 














ABOUT TO MOVE? 
Don't rely upon the Post Office to 
forward your copies of FINANCIAL 
WORLD. Notify us two weeks in ad- 


vance, giving old and new addresses. 














Street News 





Santa Fe cleverly handles its voluntary debt retirement 


plan—John J. McCloy new chairman of Chase National 


hen the Atchison, Topeka & 

Santa Fe Railway management 
was ready to reveal its plan for a 
voluntary debt retirement fund, it 
sent a long printed communication to 
the stockholders. About 20 per cent 
of the letter was devoted to quota- 
tions from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on its pet theory about 
self-liquidation of railroad debt. At 
first glance it seemed strange to stu- 
dents of railroad finance that a group 
as astute as the Santa Fe directors 
would appear to be taking their in- 
spiration for the move from so ele- 
mentary a statement of policy. But 
on closer study this way of hanging 
the decision on the ICC was recog- 
nized as a bit of strategy. It was cal- 
culated to make the Commission feel 
kindly disposed, which is a wise ap- 
proach to public relations. Also it was 
aimed to prevent a further growth of 
discontent among an important body 
of stockholders. 

The Santa Fe has piled up a vast 
amount of undistributed earnings 
since the beginning of the last war. 
It has been a source of great annoy- 
ance to stockholders that so small a 


percentage of this profit has been dis-_ 


tributed in dividends. Santa Fe will 
have paid $5.75 a share on the com- 
mon in 1952, compared with earnings 
of about $14 a share. Having retired 
all its redeemable debt, this great 
railroad system is now setting up a 
voluntary fund—about $2.5 million a 
year—to take care of the remaining 
$200 million of debt due in 1995 and 
not redeemable before then. Stock- 
holders will be on unfirm ground if 
they object to this kind of drain on 
earnings, especially since the ICC’s 
theories on debt retirement are made 
to appear as the inspiration for the 
fund arrangement. 


The swapping of talent to and 
from that financial district block 
bounded by Nassau, Pine, William 
and Cedar Streets did not end with 


the appointment of Winthrop W. 
Aldrich, chairman of the Chase Nat- 
ional Bank, to be Ambassador to the 
Court of St. James’s, and the return 
of Walter S. Gifford from that post 
in January. Mr. Gifford was a tenant 
at 46 Cedar before he left for Lon- 
don. He will probably reoccupy that 
tenth floor office when he returns. 
In Mr. Aldrich’s place as chairman 
of the Chase National the directors 
have elected John J. McCloy, former 
United States High Commissioner 
for Germany. That choice assumes 
significance when it is recalled that 
previously Mr. McCloy was presi- 
dent of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development. 
And the significance increases when 
it is remembered that the man who 
succeeded Mr. McCloy as head of the 
World Bank is Eugene R. Black, who 
switched to that post from the senior 
vice-presidency of the Chase National. 


J. Stewart Baker, head of the 
Bank of the Manhattan Company, has 
become the champion of New York 
and Chicago commercial banks in 
what may become a concerted effort 
to place these banks on an even foot- 
ing with other big-city institutions in 
the matter of legal reserve require- 
ments. The burden of the complaint 
is that banks in New York and Chi- 
cago—designated as Central Reserve 
Cities—are required to sterilize 24 
per cent of their demand deposits as a 
reserve. Banks in the next lower 
classification—Reserve Cities—keep 
20 per cent in reserve. That differ- 
ence of 4 percentage points amounts 
to about $650 million m relation to 
the current demand deposits of New 
York banks. Just 3 per cent earned 
on that $650 million would mean 
nearly $20 million more in earnings. 


Students of banks and their prob- 
lems concede that some day the Fed- 
eral Reserve may put all but the 
country banks on the same footing in 
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the matter of reserves, or at least that 
the gap will be greatly narrowed. 
However, they see little chance of 
anything being done at this time. The 
main solicitation of the Federal Re- 
serve authorities ow is the danger of 
credit inflation as a forerunner to 
general price inflation. This would be 
a poor time, they argue, to expect any 
reduction in reserve requirements. 
Relief, if it comes at all, will have to 
wait until there is occasion for a gen- 
eral easing of reserve requirements. 


Dividend Changes 


American European Securities: Y ear- 
end of $2.30 payable December 26 to 
stock of record December 18. With a 
payment of 50 cents last July current 
declaration brings 1952 total to $2.86 
compared with approximately $2.83 in 
1951. 

Canadian Pacific Railway: Final of 75 
cents in respect to the year 1952, pay- 
able in Canadian funds, on February 27 
to stock of record December 30. The 
railway paid a final dividend of the same 
amount for 1951 on February 29, last. 
A payment of 75 cents was made on 
August 1, bringing total payments out 
of 1952 earnings to $1.50, the same as in 
1951. 


Myers (F. E.) & Bro: Extra of 30 
cents and quarterly of 75 cents, both pay- 
able January 5, 1953, to stock of record 
December 22. No extra was declared 
a year ago. 

North American Aviation: 75 cents, 
payable December 30 to stock of record 
December 18. A similar amount was 
disbursed in December last year. The 
company customarily makes two pay- 
—" per year, also paid 50 cents in 
July. 

Seaboard Surety: Special of 80 cents, 
payable December 24 to stock of record 
December 18. Payments in 1952 will 
total $3.20 against $3 in 1951. 


New Corporate Issues 
Registered with SEC 


Florida Power Corporation: $15,000,- 
000 first mortgage 334% bonds, series of 
1982, due November 1, 1982. (Offered 
December 3 at 101.804% and accrued 
interest.) 

The Davison Chemical Corporation: 

160,666 shares of common sock at $34.50 
a share to holders of record December 1 
on the basis of one share for each four 
shares held; warrants expire Decem- 
ber 16. 
} New Orleans Terminal Company: 
$8,000,000 first mortgage 334% bonds 
due November 1, 1977. (Offered at 
99.197% and accrued interest.) 

Western Light & Telephone Com- 
pany, Inc.: 65,168 shares of common 
stock at $22 a share to holders of record 
November 26 on the basis of one share 
tor each five shares held; rights expired 
December 9, 
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This announcement is not to be construed as an offer to sell or as an offer to buy the securities * 
herein mentioned. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


Standard Coil Products Co. Inc. 


$5,000,000 5% Convertible Subordinated Debentures 
due December 1, 1967 


Price 100% 


plus accrued interest from December 1, 1952 


250,000 Shares Common Stock, $1 Par Value 


Price $16.75 per share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from the undersigned only 
in states in which the undersigned is qualified to act as a dealer in 
securities and in which the Prospectus may legally be distributed. 


F. EBERSTADT & Co. INC. 


December 11, 1952 
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PAID BY eae 
INSURED SAVINGS COMMONWEALTH 
ASSOCIATIONS ; 


INVESTMENT COMPANY 
80" ESTABLISHED 


CONSECUTIVE oak 
QUARTERLY e 
DISTRIBUTION 
10%2¢ a share from investment income and 9'2¢ 
a share from capital gains has been declared, 
payable December 22,1952, to shareholders 





Any Amount—$500 to $1 MILLION 


Ask for our Nation-Wide list— 





Complete information. No Fee. 


: 176 W. Adams St. ¢ Chicago 3, Ill. 4 
Financial 6-2117 STate 2-4439 Bi 
SE Tinie et fee 












of record December 4, 1952, 







































Beatrice Foods Co. 
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The directors have declared a regular the $12.50 par value Common Capital 
quarterly dividend of 50¢ per share and Stock, both payable January 2, 1953, to 
a special dividend of 25¢ per share on shareholders of record December 15, 


1952. 
December 2, 1952 William G. Karnes, President 

















STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








American Potash & Chemical Corp. 





National Theatres, Inc. 





Incorporated: 1926, Delaware; established 1913. Office: 3030 West 6th 
Street, Los Angeles 54, Calif. Annual meeting: Last Tuesday in April 
at 122 East 42d St., New York 17, N. Y¥Y. Number of stockholders (De- 
cember 31, 1951): Preferred, 120; Class A, 461; Class B, 3,164 


Capitalization: . 

ee Ee nn ry $5,228,193 
PP POCORNOe MUOOK BE Cun.” (m0 POE) a5 5.055 6s Scie ec eos stew tenes 63,600 shs 
es ee NE ie | eee en een er 30,000 shs 
eee ae 5 ee Se ern 46,089 shs 
sass BS Comino BLOCK Ad MAL) a i6vs soe saivccsccscievaccctocce 385,138 shs 





*Callable for sinking fund at $101 through April 1, 1955, less $0.25 
each three years to $100.25 for one year to April 1, 1962, $100 thereafter; 
callable otherwise at $102 through April 1, 1955, less $0.50 each three 
years to $100.50 for one year to April 1, 1962, $100 thereafter. {Privately 
held. tAlike excepting ownership restrictions. 

Business: Derives from brine at Searles Lake, Trona, Cali- 
fornia, such basic chemicals as potash (potassium salts and 
compounds), boron products, soda ash, salt cake, lithium 
carbonate, bromine and phosphoric acid. Serves farm and 
industrial markets. In 1952, acquired Eston Chemicals, Inc. 

Management: Capable. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1951, $4.1 million; ratio, 2.5-to-1; cash, $2.2 million; U.S. Gov’ts, 
$1.1 million. Book value of combined common stocks, $40.99 
per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred stocks; 
on common shares, 1928-1931 and 1936 to date. 

Outlook: Exceptionally favorable raw materials position 
should permit satisfactory operations as long as demand for 
chemical products remains at a high level. 

Comment: Shares are a medium grade chemical issue. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CLASS B STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
*Earned per share... $2.23 $2.87 $3.60 $2.74 $2.86 $4.34 $3.24 §$2.37 
TDividends paid .... 1.50 1.50 1.50 2.00 1.50 2.00 2.00 2.00 
PEE “caste acneosee 859 57% 43% 36% 28% 34% 43% 40% 
Ce § cessnasnework §41% 30% 29% 21% 22% 25% 39% 33 





*Combined Class A and B shares. {Paid on each class. {Listed N. Y. Stock 
Exchange September 15, 1952; previously N. Y. Curb Exchange. §Old common stock. 
§Nine months to September 30 vs. $2.49 in like 1951 period. 











Incorporated: 1952, Delaware, to take over the domestic exhibition interests 
of the former Twentieth Century-Fox Film Corp. of New York (organized 
1915), in an anti-trust segregation order. Office: 1837 _ Vermont 
Ave., Los Angeles 6, Cal. Annual meeting: Third Tuesday in February. 
Number of stockholders of former parent (December 31, 1951): 24,592. 


Capitalization: 


ee Re ne ee eee Se Pare fern Wer oy . $26,989,999 
Ch ee FEE ER) 5 soins o5kc cto carve Gees s cee ee .. 2,769,486 shs 
ee. | fi ah ans Arana ere ernie srr $1,765,281 


Business: Operation of chain of 510 motion picture theatres 
in the United States, of which 173 are owned and 307 leased 
by subsidiaries and nine are owned and eleven leased by non- 
controlled affiliates. Also operates related commercial prop- 
erties, sites and other enterprises. Wholly-owned Wesco The- 
atres Corp. has numerous sub-subsidiaries; also wholly-owned 
is Roxy Theatre, Inc. 

Management: Experienced and aggressive. 

Financial Position (pro forma, reflecting reorganization): 
Adequate. Working capital December 31, 1951, $6.7 million; 
ratio, 1.7-to-1; cash, $12.9 million; U.S. Gov’ts, $1.8 million. 
Book value of stock, $6.83 per share. 

Dividend Record: Predecessor and present company paid 
ccmmon dividends 1936-39 and 1942 to date. 

Outlook: Theatre attendance is expected to continue its 
decline, although at much slower pace. Since the novelty of 
television has not worn off as soon as expected, management 
is resorting to new types of films and giveaways. 

Comment: Stock while low-priced, is highly speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 *1945 *1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 


Earned per share.. he 64 $3.95 $3.74 $38.16 7$3.08 £$1.90 $0.79 6%. 4 
Dividends paid ..... 1,25 2.00 3.29 2.91 2.01 1.10 x0.63 

REE. -s.cacrdveweeee 14% 225 31% 19% 12% 12% 12% - 
Wee SiSieccaseieen 1058 13% 18% 10% 8% 956 9% 33 


*Half those of former consolidated parent’s stock. jIncludes $0.24 credit in legal 
settlement. {Includes $0.43 gain from exchange of theatre properties. §Twenty-siz 
weeks to June 28 (no comparison). {Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange September 17, 1952; 
1945-51 prices are half those of former parent’s stock. x—Also $4.51 special dividends. 





Dana Corporation 





Warren Petroleum Corporation 





Incorporated: 1916, Virginia, established 1904. Office: 4100 Bennett Road, 
Toledo 1, Ohio. Annual meeting: Third Monday in December at Rich- 
mend, ey ee of stockholders (October 29, 1951): Preferred, 432; 
common, 4,375. 


Capitalization: 

NR te Sno kk ows'c clo aban endeew *$20,000,000 
{Preferred stock 24%, RL EO EINED 5 Sneed cncicesxduvces 75,115 shs 
a eae re ern 2,500,000 shs 





*Bank loan. j{Callable for sinking fund at $103 through July 15, 1953, 
less $0.50 each two years to $102 after July 15, 1955; otherwise at $104 to 
July 15, 1953, less $1 each two years to $102 after July 15, 1955. 

Business: A leading maker of parts for automotive industry 
including rear axles, frames, gears, transmission devices, 
universal joints and propeller shafts, clutches, forgings and 
general metal stampings. Sales of original equipment to auto- 
mobile makers approximate 90% of dollar volume. 

Management: Experienced and capable. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital August 31, 1952, 
$41.8 million; ratio, 2.2-to-1; cash, $16.7 million; U.S. Gov'’ts, 
$19.8 million. Book value of common stock, $22.51 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred payments; on common, 
1920 and 1936 to date. 

Outlook: Company should continue an above average rec- 
ord; however, year-to-year variations in sales and earnings 
will still follow changes in automotive activities. 

Comment: Preferred is an average grade senior stock, com- 
mon a typical business cycle equity. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Aug. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
Earned per share.... $1.35 $0.26 $3.14 $4.30 $3.18 $5.01 $4.34 $3.78 
Calendar years 


Dividends paid ..... 0.36 0.36 0.42 0.60 40.90 4.00 3.00 3.00 
RITA RS: 10 10% 18 18% 15% 26% 37% 36% 
Rn eget ee 5% 42 6eest~<Ci«~S 1% 9 13% 3% 32 





*Adjusted for 3-for-1 stock split in 1946 and subsequent stock dividend. +Paid 
oom stock dividend. tIncludes $0.27 from sale of preference shares of English 
affiliate. 


28 








incorporated: 1937, Delaware, acquiring four established companies. Office: 
2100 National Bank of Tulsa Building, Tulsa 2, Okla. Annual meeting: 
Last Tuesday in October. Number of stockholders ( June 80, 1951): 2,900. 


Capitalization: 


Rie ee NN cs 5) 05s cividatainees Kae bien els ce eucedtavuented *$36,328,000 
Gee BUS WE ES inca oc scennkes cones eresecwar De acwes 71,699,450 shs 


*Includes $15 million debentures, convertible into common stock at $34 
through October 1, 1956, $39 through Ocotber 1, 1961. +President’s chil- 
dren (in trust) and wife held 457,538 shares (26.9%), August 28, 1951. 


Business: Produces oil and natural gas; manufactures nat- 
ural gasoline and liquefied petroleum gas. Sales in 1951/52 
totaled 648 million gallons of natural gasoline, 652 million 
gallons of liquefied petroleum products, 3.6 million barrels of 
crude oil and 14.6 billion cubic feet of natural gas. 

Management: Aggressive. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital June 30, 
1952, $8.7 million; ratio, 1.5-to-1; cash, $10.7 million. Book 
value of stock, $30.95 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1940 to date. 

Outlook: Expanding demand for natural gasoline and liquid 
petroleum, and extension of company’s crude production 
operations have improved sales prospects, while better con- 
trol over costs appears probable as a result of integration 
of operations formerly carried on by a number of subsidiaries. 

Comment: Shares are speculative. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended June 30 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1983 
Earned per share.... $1.08 $0.93 $4.11 $5.02 $4.10 $2.66 $4.61 $5.06 
Calendar years 

Dividends paid ..... 0.30 0.40 0.40 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.90 1.30 


High ..... Svicee cece §10% 19% 26% 34% 22% 29% 34% 34 
LOW .ccocee Seccsces 87% 9% 15% 19% 14 15% 26 27% 


*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1948. {Excluding equity in Devonian Oil earD- 
ings, $0.72 in 1948 (six months), and in Devonian Co. earnings, $0.62 in 1949 (eleveD 
months) and $0.66 in 1950. tRestated to include Devonian earnings prior to acqui- 
sition. Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange in May, 1945. 
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DIVIDENDS DECLARED 








To receive a dividend, stock must be 
EB held on the ex-dividend date, normally 
| three days before the record “date. 


Hldrs. 
Pay- of 
Company able Record 
Admiral Corp. ....... Q25c 12-31 12-17 
Alles & Fisher......... 25c 12-31 12-18 
Allied Products ...... Q50c 12-29 12-15 
Dr sedwenckeesnaes E40c 12-29 12-15 


Amerada Petroleum....E$1 12-26 12-22 
American Brake Shoe..75c 12-26 12-18 

Amer. Crystal Sugar..Q30c 1-2 12-11 

Amer. European Sec.. Y$2.30 12-26 12-18 

; American Factors ...... 40c 12-15 11-29 
Amer. Republics ....Q4334c 1-1 12-17 

Amer. Writing Paper...25c 12-26 12-12 

DW skeet eetviats E25e 12-26 12-12 

Anchor Post Prod...Q12%c 12-22 12-12 
Anderson-Prich. Oil...Q40c 12-29 12-17 


ee ere E40c 12-29 12-17 

Aro Equipment ...... Q20ce 1-15 1-2 

Artloom Carpet ........ 20c 12-30 12-15 

Arundel Corp. ....... Q30c 12-24 12-15 

DD a iaiwestinciaes E50c 12-24 12-15 

Arvin Industries ..... a 12-29 12-15 

Athey Products ........ 12-29 12-15 

Atlantic City Elec...Q32 i 1-15 12-18 

a | eh 1- 2 12-22 

Barker Bros. ...... Q37 os 12-31 12-18 

Bastian-Blessing ...... QO$1 1-2 12-11 

Bell Tel. (Canada)..*Q50c 1-15 12-15 

— DD. etek iees Q1l5e¢ 12-15 12-5 

sci giainbeh tah hee shanig E85c 12-15 12-5 

Birdebor< Steel Fdry..Q25c 1-31 1-15 

Black & Decker...... Q50c 12-29 12-15 

Bliss & Laughlin...... Q30c 12-31 12-19 

rr ae E80c 12-31 12-19 

‘ Bridgeport Gas Light.Q35c 12-30 12-12 

; Briggs Mfg. ......... Y75c 12-24 12-18 

Brillo Mfg. cl. B...... Q40c 1-2 12-15 

‘ Brown-Forman Dist. .Q20c 1-2 12-12 

‘ x. ere Ql0c 1-2 12-12 

Buffalo Forge ......... 50c 12-30 12-19 

= Calumet & Hecla....... 15c 12-26 12-15 

' Canada Starch ........ *50c 12-26 12-12 

en fare *$2.50 12-26 12-12 

Canadian Bronze ..... "Joc 2i ti 

Canadian Pac. Ry..... Y75c 2-27 12-30 

Carriers & General..... 10c 12-24 12-12 

Be acme wed Y65c 12-24 12-12 

Centlivre Brewing ..... 10c 12-23 12-12 

Cipcle Witte ..cccccess Q40c 12-30 12-23 

ee ee E25ce 12-30 12-23 
Combustion Engineering- 

A Superheater ......... 75c 1-22 12-12 

b Cons. Mining & Smelt..*40c 1-15 12-12 

1 OO cade tao ¢ bun *E35c 1-15 12-12 

4 = WO tc siwecs *75c =—1-23_ 12-12 

sin canmemeede’ *E75c 1-23 12-12 

Cont’l Air Lines...... 12%c 12-29 12-15 

, Continental Baking ...Q40c 12-26 12-12 

< Cornell-Dubilier El. ....30c 12-20 12-15 

a ee mee El0c 12-20 12-15 

Cream of Wheat...... Q40c 1-2 12-19 

i 6k 2s lee aa sad in E25c 12-29 12-19 

n Crown Cent. Petroleum.50c 12-30 12-12 

- Cuban-Amer. Sugar ....25c 12-31 12-22 

n RT ot eae 25c 1-5 12-22 

. Detroit Steel Products.Q50c 12-19 12-15 

Dome Mines, Ltd....*17%4c ° 1-30 12-30 

ne eee QSc 12-31 12-15 

| Electric Controller...... 75c 12-22 12-12 

; Elec. Storage Battery. Y50c 12-22 12-15 

Eureka-Williams ..... Ql0c 12-30 12-15 

0 WW vive sds se. as E20c 12-30 12-15 

. Feder. Dept. Stores.Q62%c 1-31 1-10 

Felt & Tarrant....... Q20c 12-23 12-12 

° Florence Stove ...... Q25c 12-29 12-19 





Folsheim Shoe cl. A..Q25c 1-2 12-22 
Food Mach’y & Chem...50c 12-26 12-15 
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Froedtert Corp. 
Gardner-Denver Q 

Gen. Foods $3.50 pf..Q87%4c 
General Instrument .... 
General Petroleum .... 
Gen. Public Service.... 
Gen. Realty & Util.... 
General Time 


Q50c 
Gat (A. C)........ 25c 
Do 


Gray Drug Stores... 
Guenther Publishing. -A$10 


— 


Hercules Motors 
Homestake Mining ... 
Hoskins Mfg. 
Indianapolis Pr. & Lt... 
Insur. Co. of N. Am..Q50c 
Insurancshares Ctfs. .. 
Inter-City Baking 


Er utaaeen 50c 


ee 


Interchemical Corp. .. 
Interstate Power 
Kelsey-Hayes cl. 

Do $1.50 cl. A 


Kidde (Walter) 
Knott Hotels 
Se Q37%c 
Lamson Corp. Del..... 
Locke Steel Chain.... 
Louisville Gas & El... 
Ludwig Baumann .... 


Mangel Stores 
Marine Midland 
McCrory Stores Q 
Do. 334% pf. ..... Q87%4c 
McKee (Arthur G.)..Y25c 
McLellan Stores 
Middle So. Utilities... 
Miller-Wohl 
Do. 44% pf. ....Q56%c 
Molybdenum Corp. ... 
Monarch Knitting Ltd. *Q25c 
Mt. Vernon- 
Woodberry Mills .. 


Q 
Myers (F. E.) & Bro. . os 
Do E30 


— 
ahr ale a 4 
&® do 


eee eee eee eee ewes 


Nat'l Linen Service.... 
National Supply 
Neptune Meter 
New Process 
N. Y. Central 
N. Y. Honduras 
Niagara Share 

Noma Electric 

No. Amer. Aviation... 
Old Town Corp. ..... re 
Omnibus Corp. 
=" Steel Prod.. 

Pacific Public Ser.. 
Patican Co. Ltd. 

Penman’s Ltd. ....... *QO75c 
oe (J. C) 


eae SA 
1 
Ann uannHoe 


— 
m DODO 
AS 


Phillips-Jones 








Pond Creek Pocahontas. .$1 
Pratt & Lambert 75 


Hidrs. 

Pay- of 
Company able Record 
Providence Gas .......-- 8c 12-26 12-10 
RKO Theatres ........ 5c 1-2 12-15 
Reliance El. & Engr....40c 1-30 1-16 
Reynolds Metals ....... 25c 12-24 12-17 
Do 54% pf. ...Q$1.37% 1-1 12-17 
Ruppert (Jacob) ..... Y25c 12-29 12-16 
re Q20c 12-26 12-18 
Bs. cage awaneen S$40c 12-26 12-18 
Scullin Steel ......... Q60c 12-29 12-19 
Pp er Y40c 12-29 12-19 
Seab’d Air L. R.R..Q$1.50 12-26 12-12 
Seton Leather ......... 75c 12-23 12-12 
Shamrock Oil & Gas..Q50c 12-30 12-16 
Sharon Steel .......... $1 12-31 12-16 
Sharp & Dohme........ 50c 12-26 12-16 


Shattuck Denn Mining..15c 12-26 12-15 
Shellmar Products . Q50c 1- 2 12-15 
— Wms. (Can) 1 25c 2-2 1-9 


wicca paeleann tsa 2-2 1-9 
Smith (L.C.) & Cor. “Ob 12-27 12-11 
TS ay. eer eee 12-22 12-12 


So. Canada Pwr.. ae 2-16 1-20 
Standard Dredging ..--15e 12-23 12-15 

oe eee Q40c 3-2 2-19 
Stand. Ry. Equip. ..... 25c 12-29 12-18 
Starrett (L. S.) Co. ..Q75c 12-23 12-12 
Steel Co. (Canada)....*20c 2-2 1-7 


| I re Vie 2-2 1-7 
Sunbean Corp.......-- Q25c 12-26 12-16 
Nt tides cdaatinadd E50c 12-26 12-16 
Sun Chemical ......... 15c 12-23 12-15 
DN ss cadinneinnaines El5c 12-23 12-15 


Stokely, Van Camp..... 25c 1-1 12-18 


Sterchi Bros. Stores.Q37%4c 3-12 2-26 
Temeo Aircraft ....... Q5c 12-29 12-15 
Tishman R’lty&Const..Q35ce 12-25 12-15 
Tonapah Mining ....... Sc 2-10 12-29 
Udylite Corp. ........ Q25e 1-15 1-2 


Un. Eng. & Fadry.....¥10c 12-23 12-12 
United Speciialties  . .O25¢ 1- 6 12-15 


U. S. Finishing........ 25c 12-19 12-11 

tig angasadpacer E50c 12-19 12-11 
U..S. Poll cL _B......« 40c 12-29 12-17 
U. S. Plywood Corp...Q35c 1-12 12-31 
U.S, Someltiie.....s-<s: $1 1-15 12-22 


United Stockyards ...Q10c 1-15 12-20 
Univ.-Cyclops Steel ..Q25c 12-27 12-15 

Ds das cakenakeweks E75ce 12-27 12-15 
Universal Leaf Tobacco.35¢ 2-2 1-14 
Victor Chem. Works..Q25c 12-27 12-17 


DRE evens whiheneneas ESe 12-27 12-17 
Wagner Baking ...... Yl5e 12-27 12-19 
Walworth Co. ....... Y30c 12-29 12-19 
Ward Baking ........ Q25c 12-27 12-15 

i ahd amacn'e edie ie E$1 12-27 12-15 


West Penn Power...... 65c 12-24 12-10 
Western Dept. Stores.Q20c 1-2 12-10 
Western Grocers Ltd...*$1 1-15 12-15 


Accumulations 


United ao & Chemical 


a CEE $1.75 1-2 12-23 

Webb & Knapp Inc 
are $1.50 1-1 12-15 

Stock 

Anchor Post Products..5% 12-22 12-12 
Colgate-Palmolive Peet.5% 1-7 12-15 
Detroit Steel Products.25% 12-31 12-15 
Shamrock Oil & Gas..10% 1-9 12-16 
eer 10% 12-30 12-12 


Omissions 
American Beverage pfd., Boston Wharf, 
Empire Star Mines, Frankford Ken- 
tucky Natural Gas, Philadelphia Co., 
York Knitting Mills. 


*Canadian currency. A—Annual. E—Extra. 
OQ—Ouarterly. S—Semi-annual. Y—Year-end. 
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Utility in Growing Area 
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next decade. (This, incidentally, is 
on top of a postwar building program 
completed in 1951 at a cost of $112 
million.) During the 1952-1961 pe- 
riod, the company will spend an es- 
timated $332 million, with the low 
total for any one year ($22 million) 
indicated for 1952 and a peak of $42 
million anticipated in 1961. 

This will require considerable ad- 
ditional capital and the company may 
sell $5 million of new preferred stock 
in the near future. Next year’s financ- 
ing may be limited to $10 million of 
bond money. Meanwhile, capitaliza- 
tion ratios should remain satisfactory. 
At the end of October, long term debt 
represented 58 per cent of total capi- 
talization, preferred stock represented 
nine per cent, and common stock and 
surplus, 33 per cent. 


Form State Authority 


Last year the Florida legislature 
created a State Railroad and Utilities 
Commission with authority over elec- 
tric rates. Previously, no state regu- 
latory body had existed and rate reg- 
ulation was in the hands of the vari- 
ous municipalities. The Commission, 
which consists of three publicly 
elected officials, recently called for 
certain statistical data from the com- 
pany, as well as from three other lead- 
ing Florida utilities. This action, 
however, does not necessarily portend 
unfavorable regulatory action with re- 
spect to rates. While the Florida P. 
& L. charge for 100 kilowatt-hours 
of residential electricity last Janu- 
ary 1 ($4.47) was above the national 
average figure of $3.76 compiled by 
the Federal Power Commission, it 
was below the state-wide average; 
moreover, the company’s rate for 100 
kwh has since been lowered to $4.36. 

Rate schedules for Power & Light’s 
residential and small commercial 
users, cOvering approximately 68 per 
cent of electric revenues, contain a 
fuel and commodity clause which ad- 
justs rates according to changes in 
prices of fuel oil—which is burned in 
all system generating plants—and 
other non-farm commodities. About 
30 per cent of electric gross, derived 
from industrial and large commercial 
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business, is covered by a fuel clause 
alone. These clauses, of course, afford 
a good deal of protection to the com- 
pany during a period of rising costs. 

The plant account of Florida Power 
& Light, stated on an original cost 
basis, included some $8.1 million of 
plant acquisition adjustments at the 
1951 year-end; this item is being 
amortized by annual charges to in- 
come, which in both 1950 and 1951 
totaled $456,500. Furthermore, op- 
erating expenses are also charged 
with provisions for storm damage re- 
serve, a necessary accounting measure 





Florida Power and Light 


Operating *Earned 

Revenues Per 

(Millions) Share Price Range 
1941.... $17.9 . oo cr aoe 
1946.... 260 RE en), Mecsas etre 
1947.... 29.2 Se ee ee ee 
1948.... 39.1 PRA. Coe taks gree 
1949.... 40.5 A ee 
1950.... 45.9 2.43 224%—17% 
1951.... 54.7 2.50 263%4—21 
1952.... E61.0 E2.75 a34ZRHA—25% 





*Based on 2,000,000 shares in 1941; 2,500,000 
in 1946; 2,100,000 in 1947-1948; and 2,450,000 
thereafter. E—Estimated. a—-Through Decem- 
ber 10. 





since severe property damage occa- 
sionally results from tropical storms 
of hurricane intensity. It is interest- 
ing to note that acquisition adjust- 
ments and storm reserve charges com- 
bined equaled 43 cents a share in 1951 
(charge-offs for these purposes will 
run at the same level in 1952), indi- 


cating that reported earnings are 


stated on a conservative basis. 

Total revenues of Florida Power 
Light rose 19 per cent last year to 
$54.7 million. This year, revenues 
may total about $61 million and earn- 
ings could reach the $2.75 per share 
level, after the above-mentioned 
charge-offs. The proportion of earn- 
ings paid out in dividends, based on 
estimated 1952 earnings, amounts to 
only 58 per cent—even though the 
quarterly rate was raised from 35 to 
40 cents with the final 1952 disburse- 
ment. Selling fractionally above 33, 
the stock is quoted at 12 times earn- 
ings to yield 4.8 per cent. The stock 
has merit for long-term investors who 
are willing to accept a modest yield in 
return for the exceptional growth po- 
tential of this well-managed, expand- 
ing electric utility. 








Ten Stocks 
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survived competition, have readily 
adjusted themselves to changes in 
consumer or customer requirements, 
and today are as firmly as ever estab- 
lished as leaders in their respective 
fields. 

Heading the list is the veteran 
American Telephone & Telegraph 
capital stock which not only has paid 
dividends for 72 years but for the 
past 32 years has maintained a rate 
of $9 a year. As with others in the 
list there have been years when Tel- 
&-Tel did not fully earn its dividend, 
but management had prepared against 
just such a situation by laying aside 
a part of the earnings of prior years. 
One of the highest-rated equities— 
accorded A+ in FINANCIAL WorLp’s 
Independent Appraisals—it affords 
the investor, around its recent price 
of 159, the generous yield of 5.7 per 


cent. 
Other Good Payers 


Runner-up in point of dividend age 
Consolidated Edison’s common 
stock, now rounding out its 68th year 
as a dividend payer. Its record dates 
from 1885 and, like Tel-&-Tel ani 
several others in the list, Edison has 
paid dividends since incorporation 
It may be noted that in most instances 
the corporations in the table were 
consolidations of businesses that had 
long been in profitable operation, but 
for the purpose of the record only the 
dividends paid by the present corpo- 
rations are taken into account. 

Borden, for example, has paid divi- 
dends since its incorporation in 1899; 
the business was established in 1857. 
General Electric is the lineal descend- 
ant of a_ business organized by 
Thomas A. Edison in 1878, while the 
present Kroger Company, incorpo- 
rated in 1902 and a dividend payer 
ever since, is carrying on a business 
started in 1883. National Biscuit, a 
consolidation in 1899 of several al- 
ready prosperous concerns, has paid 
dividends since its organization. 
Socony-Vacuum was a 1931 merger 
of two of the original Standard 
Oil organizations, each of which ha‘ 
paid dividends in every year since 
1902. 
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New Policies 
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callable during the first year of the 
new Administration’s tenure of office. 
In addition to the $17.2 billion of bills 
maturing over a thirteen-week period 
and the equal amount of bonds becom- 
ing callable next June, there will be 
$16.7 billion of certificate maturities 
between February 15 and August 15, 
$10.5 billion of notes falling due De- 
cember 1 and $8 billion of bonds due 
September 15 and callable March 15. 


Timing Considerations 


There seems no reason to change 
the present total of bills outstanding, 
and some of the certificates will prob- 
ably be “rolled over” at a two per cent 
rate (against the 17g per cent coupon 
prevailing for the February and June 
maturities) but others may be re- 
placed by notes or conceivably by me- 
dium term bonds. The bonds becom- 
ing callable June 15 may well be left 
undisturbed. . 

The major policy decisions must 
be made when'the time comes to 
refund the September bond and De- 
cember note maturities. The nature 
of these decisions will be heavily in- 
fluenced by the business situation and 
outlook then prevailing, but it is un- 
likely that any moves will be taken 


seriously upset the present interest 
rate pattern. 


Lengthening of average maturities 


would entail a moderate amount of | 


shifting along the same lines in com- 
mercial bank portfol‘os, but there are 
definite limits to this since banks pre- 
fer short.terms. Bill holdings, now 
concentrated heavily in the hands of 
non-financial business, may shift to 
the banks to some extent as industry 
pays its taxes and finances expansion 
programs, but there are limits to this 
movement also. These limits, how- 
ever, have been widened by the re- 
cent increase in bill yields to a level 
above two per cent. Nevertheless, any 
material lengthening of Government 
obligation maturities would cut down 
the lending capacity of the banks to 
some extent. This would be a desir- 
able objective if inflation remains a 
problem, but caution would be in 








Personal 


Investment Supervision 


Assures Better Results 














order during a deflationary era. 
DECEMBER 17, 1952 


| Rye ng your capital soundly invested is a major task. To deter- 
mine what policy should be adopted, however, to accord with 
changing conditions requires constant study of political, financial and 
business conditions and the ability to interpret their effects on your 
investment program. That is why it is important that you obtain 


experienced investment guidance to protect your capital and preserve 
your income. 


HE road to investment success is studded with many obstacles. Consistently 
successful investment results are not a matter of luck, they depend on 
diligent planning, constant supervision of holdings and the knowledge and ex- 
perience to determine in advance just what changes should be made to keep 
your investments in line with the ever-changing economic and industrial pattern. 


D EVOTING its full time to the planning and supervision of invest- 

ment portfolios and the analysis and determination of security 
values, FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU is ideally equipped 
and staffed to help you establish a soundly conceived investment pro- 
gram and to maintain it in accord with changing economic conditions. 
For more than 50 years, through booms and depressions, our organi- 
ization has been helping investors to obtain better results than would 
be possible without the benefit of experienced guidance. 


ITH your investment welfare at stake you cannot afford to follow a hap- 

hazard policy based on fears or hopes alone. Decide now to take the first 
step toward better investment results by subscribing for our Personalized 
Supervisory Service. 


Mail this coupon for further information, or better 
still, send us a list of your holdings and let us 
explain how our Personalized Supervisory Service 


will point the way to better investment results. 
\ 


FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 


86 TRINITY PLACE NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


(0 Please send me the pamphlet “A Personalized Supervisory Service for the 
Investor.” 


(I enclose a list of my present holdings with original purchase prices and 
would like to have you explain whether your service would be adaptable to 
my problem and if so, what the cost will be for supervision. My objectives are: 


( Income (J Capital Enhancement C) Safety 
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Upon request on your letterhead, 
and without obligation, any of 
these booklets will be sent direct 
from the issuing firms to which 
your request will be forwarded. 
Booklets are not mailed out by 
Financial World itself. 

Confine each letter to a 
request for a single booklet, 
giving name and complete 
address. 


Free Booklet Department 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Pl., New York 6, N. Y. 


Key-Man in a Business—Booklet describes pos- 
sibie effects of the death of a key man upon 
the future of a business. 


Latest Selected List—Securities compiled by a 
N.Y.S.E. firm with recommendations as to 
capital appreciation and earnings to meet 
individual requirements. 


Investor's Reader—A copy of this popular 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge— 
features include "The Stock Market,” ‘Busi- 
ness at Work," and "Production Personalities." 


Security & Industry Survey—A quarterly fore- 
cast of financial and business conditions in- 
cluding individual studies of thirty-four basic 
industries—a 48-page brochure generously 
illustrated with appropriate charts. 


Opening an Account—Many helpful hints on 
trading procedure and practice in this 24- 
page booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E. firm. 


Close Corporation—Interesting booklet on 
consequences of the death of a principal 
stockholder in a close corperation. 


Electric Typewriter—New brochure on the 
pioneer electric typewriter, and its several 
features, which contribute to the efficiency of 
the secretary or typist. 


Safeguarding Business Records—An illustrated 
digest of facts on proper protection of rec- 
ords, currency and valuables against fire and 
theft. 12 pages. 


Mutual Fund Operation Simplified—A graphic 
presentation of how a mutual fund investment 
operates, collecting dividends from 101! Stocks 
and redistributing the total. The one invest- 
ment provides diversification, income, man- 
agement, liquidity and convenience for tax 
purposes. 


Sample Page of Charts—A leaflet showing 
six of 1,001 stock charts with description of a 
graphic service. 


Hints to Secretaries—A booklet listing proper 
salutations and complimentary closings; list of 
often misspelled words, rules for punctuation, 
guide for abbreviation, etc. Make request on 
business letterhead. 


What's Wrong with Being an Oil Company?— 
A timely article on the petroleum industry. 
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Trade Indicators ma t-_=» was aes 


(Electrical Output (KWH) 7,971 7,701 8,165 7,444 
§Steel Operations (% of Capacity) 106.1 105.0 105.5 104.1 
Freight Car Loadings 810,922 670,167 +750,000 773,52) 
= 1952 ~ ae 
Nov. 19 Nov. 26 Dec. 3 Dec. 5 
{Net Loans Federal }.... $37,962 $38,063 $38,051 $34,518 
{Commercial Loans Reserve |.... 22,846 22,876 22,949 21,006 
{Total Brokers’ Loans Members }.... 1,555 1,701 1,606 
JU. S. Gov’t Securities | 94 Fiduca 31,860 33,039 32,947 
]Demand Deposits Cities heed 53,272 53,960 54,392 
Brokers’ Loans (New York City) 1,218 1,291 1,275 
{Money in Circulation 29,842 30,152 30,274 


000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. Estimated. 





Market Statistics — New York Stock Exchange 


i . i 1952 ~ ie... 
ae” “aed Dec. 3 Dec. 4 Dec. 5 Dec. 6 Dec. 8 Dec. 9 High Low 
30 Industrials .. 282.89 281.63 282.06 | 283.62 285.12 285.12 256.55 
20 Railroads ... 107.27 106.95 107.94 Ex- 108.30 108.86 108.86 82.03 
15 Utilities 51.50 51.64 51.51 change 51.73 51.90 51.90 4753 
6S Seocks.....+. 110.02 109.72 110.08 Closed 110.58 111.12 111.12 96.05 

‘ 1952 
Details of Stock Trading: Dec. 3 Dec. 4 Dec. 5 Dec. 6 Dec. 8 Dec. § 
Shares Traded (000 omitted) ... 1,610 1,570 1,510 1,790 2,120 
Issues Traded 1,189 1,177 1,185 1,214 
Number of Advances 394 453 Ex- 551 560 
Number of Declines 492 433 change 358 340 
Number Unchanged 303 291 Closed 276 314 
New Highs for 1952 60 43 | 65 85 
New Lows for 1952 4 5 7 6 
Bond Trading: 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average.... 99.15 99.13 99.14 99.15 99.21 
Bond Sales (000 omitted) $4,070 $4270 $3,532 $4,734 $3,642 
——is3——_ 
High Low 




















a 1952 

*Average Bond Yields: Nov. 5 Nov.12 Nov.19 Nov.26 Dec.3 
2.998% 2.992% 2.984% 2.959% 2.958% 3.039% 2.890% 

; 3.305 3.306 3.290 3.286 3.390 256 
3.563 3.552 3.530 3.532 3.682 

*Common Stock Yields: 

50 Industrials .. J 5.87 5.68 5.63 5.61 6.25 

20 Railroads if 5.87 5.76 5.69 5.64 6.03 

20 Utilities , 5.26 5.17 5.16 5.14 5.59 

90 Stocks : 5.79 5.62 5.57 5.55 6.13 


*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


The Most Active Stocks — Week Ended Dec. 9, 1952 


Shares -———Closing———_, Net 
Dec. 


Traded 2 Dec. 9 Change 
Packard Motor Car 137,700 5% 5% +% 
New York Central Railroad 118,000 22% 225% + ¥, 
Willys-Overland Motors 90,700 11% 12% + % 
Northern Pacific Railway 74,600 71% 76% +47 
International Telephone & Telegraph.... 69,300 ise 
Pennsylvania Railroad 66,900 +% 
General Motors 63,700 +1% 
Fedders-Quigan 63,300 4% +14 
Armour & Company 61,700 + % 
United States Rubber 60,000 293% + % 
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. Earnings, Dividend Record and Price Range of N.Y.S.E. Common Stocks 






































This is Part 40 of a tabulation which recommendation but a statistical record 
will cover all common stocks on the valuable for reference. Earnings and divi- 
New York Stock Exchange. It is not a dend payments are adjusted for stock splits. 
5 
1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
Neh: Corporation .........+.. High ......... 9% 19% 18% 28% 32% 24% 19% 13% 12% 14% 11% 
aM. ...4s0cs 5% 9% 13 15% («18% 18% 9 9% 8% 9% 10% 
0 Earnings ..... $0.94 $0.97 $0.95 $0.86 $1 37 $1.42 $1.09 $0.91 $0.84 $0.89 z$0.77 
: Dividends .... 0.52% 0.56 0.50 0.50 0 65 0.85 1.00 0.70 0.70 0.70 0.70 
sotsnee’ MUA? acciciovdesial High .......- 17 25% 32% 61% 79 ; pee ian ta ee 
0 OE 2 caine cuack 11 16 22 30 53% ye saan sie) pa wid ils 
(After 3-for-1 split DE. sccktcass apres dela ps BP 22 18% 19 14% 17% 18% 16 
3) September, 1946) .....-.. [ee ee eee aie esis vais 16% 13% 12% 12% 14% 15% 13% 
, Earnings ..... $1.34 $1.35 $1.41 $1.42 $3.61 $3.09 $2.72 $2.18 $2.59 $2.11 y$0.43 
Dividends .... 0.42 0.42 0.42 0.42 0.73 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 100 1.00 
= Mert, Mik dssmeigerasesa SEs cccacnae 18 29% 37 54% 67% 48% 57% nike ‘ 
SE dedsinctucee 14% 17% 26 37 31% 30% 37% ee ae pias ied 
| (After 4-for-1 split High ......... tte jee oat aan 14% 14% 11% 13 13% 
8 November, 1948) .......-- ESS ere sie aera Pere <unite ey aaa 12% 7% 7% 8% 9% 
44 Earnings ..... $0.58 $1.05 $1.43 $1.29 $1.17 $2.23 $2.69 $0.28 $1.29 $1.32  2$0.84 
i Dividends .... 0.53 0.65 0.72 0.75 0.50 1.00 1.50 0.25 None None None 
0 Newberry (J. J.).......seee0- High ......... 39% 57% 68 112 ; 
! WE cc ivcecs 28 37 56 66 —- aeES Sas ee eae pe me 
| (After 4-for-1 split SED, cgacaouss Ara 37 43% 38 35 39% 42% 42% 43% 
| December, 1945) ......... SE nshediiea mre call shee 35 25% 28% 27% a 34 34% 37 
18 Earnings ..... $1.68 $1.89 $1.85 $1.93 $4.74 $4.30 $4.55 $3.72 $4.24 $3.47 ag 
i“ Dividends .... 0.60 0.60 0.60 0.60 1.35 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 $2.00 
Mm New England Electric High ......... —____——- Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange ———————-_ 13 12% 11% 13% 12% 14% 
320 Socbiliy casdiehesaciasessads aie sutcinanniananabiit November, 1947 11% 81% 10% 11% 12 
356 Earnings ..... $1.43 $1.35 $1.29 $1.32 $1.48 $1.35 $1.08 $1.30 $1.43 $1.18 ir 
1M Dividends .... Not computed 0.25 1.00 0.80 0.80 0.80 $0.87% 
)40 Newmont Mining ............ Lire cay 30% 37% 35 47% 50 44% 64 67% 104% 143 
0  ieeseeeuoyt 2214 26% 27% 32 30% 35% 38 42 58 99 eS 
After 25% stk. div. in BEE. ccsccscee Gaal hte Bite ta phe eke Press: nee Ry 111% 126 
1951 and 2-for-1 split EW cccccccces azar ane wees wana Fa aaa 104 106% 
Sap, TEE ieciscucccesee SED cigsentnine teas Wadd pete ons bac Sales eee 56% 
BE nccassiens reer gate ary ahee antes Ror Poe ee arate apes 4544 
Earnings ..... $0.49 $0.58 $0.60 $0.61 $0.93 $1.33 $2.05 $1.47 $2.37 $3.05  y$1.63 
Dividends .... 0.70 0.60 0.60 0.60 0.60 1.00 p1.00 p1.00 p1.20 2.00 2.50 
Newport Industries .......... PY scxceanes 11% 19% 22 38% 45 32% 26% 14% 20% 23% 20% 
iy Bb idsseecs 7% 10% 16% 18% 27 22% 12% 9% 10% 17% 11% 
™ Earnings ..... $0.99 $1.08 $0.84 $1.01 $3.42 $3.90 $1.82 $0.39 $2.07 $2.91  2$1.07 
1.55 Dividends .... 0.50 0.80 0.80 0.80 1.60 2.00 1.50 None 1.10 2.00 0.75 
.03 Newport News Shipbldg 25% 21% 18% 27%. 34% 26 34% 35 34% 38% 36% 
3 15% 12 13 16% 18% 17% 20% 23% 26% 28% 32% 
05 $5.33 $5.78 $6.05 $6.25 $6.69 $6.45 $9.76 $10.17 $2.93 $4.28 Sa 
; 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 4.00 3.25 4.00 4.00 2.50 3.00 $2.00 
9 New York Air Brake 32% 44% 50% 58% 69% 46% 43% 33% 39% 46% ee 
120 23% 27 35% 45 36% 32% 31 24% 24% 36% tne 
(After 2-for-1 split went wate ae : de ok 23% 22% 
214 Mag; GED cccisccsiassees a aed eal wate kw diets ade Pe tas ads 17% 18% 
560 Earnings ..... $2.01 $1.78 $1.50 $1.12 $1.83 $3.10 $3.17 $2.45 $2.98 $3.40 $2.01 
34) Dividends .... 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.25 1.75 1.75 1.00 1.25 1.70 1.60 
314 New York Central.......... Yc cakaines 12% 20 23% 35% 3534 22% 18% 13% 21% 26% 22% 
gs EE hveadecine 6% 10% 15% 21% 13% 12 12% 9% 11% 15% 17 
6 Earnings ..... $7.61 $9.73 $5.55 $3.79 D$1.62 $0.36 $2.28 $2.09 $3.04 $3.26 $1.19 
Dividends .... None 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.00 None None 0.50 1.00 None 0.50 
N. Y., Chicago & St. Louis.. High ......... 17% 26% 3534 75% 61% 50 92 102% 188% 236% an 
) 21 ek eciiseban 11% 11 19% 32 26 18% 39 56 90 177 nie 
64? (After 5-to-1 split  peoagnacey 5 Pke dade rea cane enna Bits ee aot 44% 45% 
March, 1951) .........0:- MN aecceukess kee rie ee eine ae ‘scare wee eee 34% 34% 
“Sy Earnings ..... $3.87 $4.16 $3.00 $3.51 $2.00 $3.56 $7.82 $7.99 $11.18 $8.79 72$5.96 
aw Dividends .... None None None None None None None None None None 2.00 
1% New York City Omnibus....High ......... 15% 26 29% 39% 37% 20% 23% 14% 19 18% 17% 
16 RRS 10% 14% 24% 28% 16% 11% 11% 10 13% 15% 14% 
7 Earnings ..... $3.37 $3.50 $3.67 $2.69 $1.77 $1.01 D$3.06 $0.29 $0.74 $2.85  y$1.22 
Dividends .... 2.25 3.50 3.50 3.00 1.75 1.00 None None None 2.50 2.00 
New York Dock.............- NE iiahieus 6% 13 18% 29 41% 26 27 30 42 60 71 
TS ntcinw tani 4 6% 114% 17 21% 19 20 20% 28% 41% 52 
Earnings ..... D$0.41 $1.29 $2.42 $4.52 $5.37 $4.92 $4.88 $4.89 $5.52 $3.11 2$3.17 
4 Dividends .... None None None None None None None None None None 0.50 
5 N. Y. & Harlem R.R......... BE asecactce 110 132 198% 410 325 290 255 250 246 7% 475 673 
eee Ne 6034 63% 129 162 275 230 200 205 200 215 350 
Earnings Controlled and leased by N. Y.Central R. R. 
Dividends .... $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 
New York New Haven & ree 13/16 2% Listed N.Y.S.E., June, 1948 ais 14% 9% 17% 25% 23% 
52 Hartford R. R.....0.....00. RE cixenias 5/32 7/16 Reorganized 1943 an 6% 5% 6% 14% 14% 
Earnings ..... $19.43 $22.08 $13.03 $3.17 D$6.15 D$2.56 $2.89 $0.07 $4.35 $1.92 i 
let Dividends .... None None None None None None None None None None None 
nx N. Y. Shipbuilding........... | Ree 30% 26% 23% 24% 28% 16 19% 19% 20% 22% 18% 
-Y BR cis caus 19 12% 14% 14% 11 10% 14% 15% 14% 15% 14% 
_\ Earnings ..... $6.09 $9.11 $9.61 $5.52 $4.45 $1.56 $1.94 $1.41 D$9.04 $2.35 oR 
_ Dividends .... 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 0.75 None None 
_4I, New York State Electric & High ......... Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 53% 58% wien, 
Cy Eee ee MD dessacdous — July, 194 48% 53 uaieil ‘cea 
"y (After 2-for-1 split DS 2 calaced pave i Sede Sina eT Fen 28% 29% 35% 
- 1 GU issceceactacs BN dncesenets sah ach Suu iti iene ca ‘ge’ nha 5 cae 21% 25% 29 
-1%, Earnings ..... $1.78 $2.12 $2.16 $2.13 $2.18 $2.31 $2.32 $2.28 $2.29 $2.18 waite 
_1Y, Dividends .... 0.71 0.85 0.85 0.85 1.12% 1.51 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 $1.80 
— 4, a 
V4 P—Also stock. y—Six months. z—Nine months. D-—Deficit. + Consolidated. 
Printed . J. 0 
ALD priate aw c q, 0 BRIEN, Inc. 
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During the past 60 years, Philco Corporation has enjoyed such spectacular growth 
that today it is a world leader in the development, manufacture, and distribution 
of quality products for the home and industry. 


Foundation for this tremendous growth has been the pioneering spirit of Philco 
in advanced scientific research, and the constant development of new manufacturing 
and marketing methods that year after year have raised the standards of the entire industry. 


Leadership is a Philco tradition. Here is just part of the record: World’s largest 
radio and television manufacturer . . . leader in room air conditioners for 15 straight 
years .. . creator of the famous Philco Dairy Bar Refrigerator, by actual 
sales records the most wanted by American Housewives in 1952... new, exclusive 
achievements in electric ranges and home freezers . . .. pioneer in the development 
of microwave relay and other communications equipment . . . vital research 
and production for the government’s defense program. 


Yes, these are the fruits of Philco leadership . . . leadership that is constantly 
expanding the frontiers of better living. 


On this, its 60th Anniversary, Philco reaffirms its policy of ever-broadening the 
horizons of scientific research, to bring the highest quality, the most advanced products 
to the public and industry . . . constantly fulfilling the responsibilities of leadership. 


TELEVISION © RADIO © REFRIGERATION © HOME FREEZERS 
Pp | | | ELECTRIC RANGES ® AIR CONDITIONERS 


ELECTRONIC PRODUCTS FOR INDUSTRY AND ARMED FORCES 
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